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Methanol: plant size will affect 

JL '■•to* 

management package 


Energy Reporter 

THE stage is set for another 
round of lobbying to deter¬ 
mine the precise structure for 
the consortium that will ex¬ 
port Maui methanol. 

It is clear the key to the 
“mix" of state, private and 
overseas interests in the 
eventual manngement pack¬ 
age lies in the size of the plant 
the Government has opted 
for. 

Late last week it was known 
the 1200-lonne-a-day plant 
proposed by Pcirocorp had 


the edge on the rival 2000- 
tonne-a-day plant proposed 
by BP. If Cabinet concurs with 
officials and announces such a 
plant, it is almost impossible 
that a compromise man¬ 
agement scheme will be 
negotiated incorporating all 
the interested parties. 

Such a compromise would 
mean n fundamental change 
to Pctrocorp’s plans to have 
New Zealand interests hold¬ 
ing 51 per cent of the action, 
with Alberta Gas and 
Chemicals taking the rest. 


In short, there is no place for 
BP, Shell and ICI in the Pc¬ 
irocorp scheme. 

Both camps have con¬ 
structed their individual 
management proposals 
around their hardware and 
marketing, and there is little 
room for compromise, with¬ 
out one of the major con¬ 
tenders losing out. 

But the Government has 
mnde dear that New Zealand 
interests will get to hold 51 per 
cent. with Peirocorp (or an¬ 


other state agency) taking 
around 10 per cent. 

One ofneial closely in¬ 
volved said last week: "It boils 
down to either Alberta Gnsor 
BP-ICl-Sliell-Mitsui Tohatsu 
taking the foreign sharehold¬ 
ing”. 

Treasury has been con¬ 
cerning itself with the dilem¬ 
ma, ana Peirocorp is certain to 
be involved in tnc ii 
lion. 


invcstiga- 


Lobbying among BP company aims 


by Rae Mazengarb 

LOBBYING members of 
Parliament and overcoming 
opposition to its projects and 
plans is among the objects of a 
company set up by BP New 
Zealand - Limited in conjunc¬ 
tion with BP Oil Exploration 
Co of NZ Ltd. 

According to BP executives, 
the new company - BP Pe¬ 
troleum Mining Company 
Limited — is another explo¬ 
ration company, and there is 
“nothing new" in the framing 
of the documents of incorpo¬ 
ration. 

And company records show 
that the objects listed in the 
company’s memorandum are 
simitar to those of other BP 
companies. 

Industry sources suggest 
that BP Oil Exploration Co of 
NZ Ltd can already involve 
itself in new ventures and 
question the need for the new 
company. 

BP Petroleum Mining 
Company Limited was incor¬ 
porated on January 221980 as 
a private limited company 
witn share capital of 
$9,050,000. 

_ On the same day, the com¬ 
pany resolved to increase its 
nominal capital to $24 million, 
with BPOilExplorationCoof 
NZ Ltd subscribing to 
14,950,000 one-dollar TO per 
cent redeemable non- 
cumulative preference shares. 

It is unclear from. Com¬ 
panies Office files if the capital; 
is fully, paid up,. 

Justice Department officials 
say thei’e is no obligation on a 
company to;stateirshards are 1 
fully paid up when they are ■ 


created by ordinary resolution 
until the annual return is tiled. 

Directors listed on the file 
are Simon Downs. Charles 
Stone and David Kendall. 
Secretary of the company is 
John Farrell. 

According to BP manag¬ 
ing-director Kendall, the new 
company is “entirely an in¬ 
ternal thing". 

He explained that the 
com pany was to be used for oil 
exploration - the work the 
company hopes to undertake 
later this year. 

BP had decided to put this 
new work into “a different 
box". 

He said the capital forma¬ 
tion was “appropriate" both to 
do the work ana to the new tax 
regime. 

According to industry 
sources, under the new tax law 
a “petroleum/mining” com¬ 
pany can carry on any form of 
activity it chooses. Under the 
previous regime, such a com¬ 
pany hnd to have mining, or 
exploration as its main .pur¬ 
poses. 

Company secretary Farrell 
said the tax legislation, ap¬ 
plying to exploration com¬ 
panies had become com¬ 
plicated. Rather than worry 
about different rules applying 
to different projects. BP ;had 
decided to establish a new 
company “to make things ra¬ 
tional". 

One industry source sug¬ 
gested $24 million was a lot of 
money to use for any explo¬ 
ration venture likely to be. 
embarked on in the near fu¬ 
ture, specially 1 as ■ it -would 
merely be BP’s contribution to. 
a:consortium.,-■ > ; 

■ But Kendall said pxplora- 


NBR price rise 


FROM ihis.wcek's issue/the; 
subscription and cover p^cits, 
of National. Busings Review r 
. have increased;' 7 ,*.• 

-' The Annual Subscription [o 
Nationdl. i Business Review 
(including two,. NBft Out- - 
looks) is now.S25.0ff and. issue 
Cover pribcis 75 behts. 

Naturally;, Pourth ’ EsUle j 
Newspaper* regrets, Uteie In-' 
creases put they, sire the direct 


itsulfof largecost increases in. 
several areas. ' 
i Managing, director -Reg 
Birchfleld says; “An 80 per, 
cent Increase in postal rates/ 
higher newsprint prices »n- 
nounced on January 1, and 
major increases In wage rates 
have all added significantly to 
publishing costs and forced 
the need for a subscription 
■ fate lift*” : • 


lion was an expensive busi¬ 
ness. 

The preference shares may 
have been bought up with the 
intention of hiving them off 
later M consortium partners. 

According to company 

Continued on Page 16 


Three’ methods of "re-ar¬ 
ranging" the young .state 
company have been suggested 
to NBR: 

• Split the company at the 
bottom (and so creaieMiuiller 
concerns): 

• Convert Petroehem 
(Petrocorp’.s subsidiary) into a 
public company; 

• Convert Peirocorp into a 
public company. 

If officials convince them¬ 
selves that any form of enrve- 
up is necessary lor the petro¬ 
chemicals era.'the fortunes of 
the Peirocorp executive coulcf 
be in some doubt. 


Pressure from within the 
National Pany has already 
turned theaiccntionafCabinei 
ministers to the management 
at PetrocoTn House. 

By late last week, at least 
one person had hecn ap- 

C reached to test his reaction to 
ending any new State repre¬ 
sentation. 

Whatever conies of the 
political "footwork", it is clear 
the state intends to he repre¬ 
sented. That consideration is 
regarded as crucial to the on¬ 
going effort to convert Maui 
into import substitutes and 
overseas dollars. 

A state agency which can 
com fortubly work alongside 
private interests will incun 
more than just a successful 
methanol project. It will also 
ensure a comprehensive fu¬ 
ture petrochemicals industry. 

The problem confronting 
officials is how that agency can 
he slotted alongside New 
Zealand arid multinational 
interests to buiJd up IJie most 
advantageous consortium. 
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Kinleith deal spiked 


THE GOVERNMENT inter¬ 
vened in the Kinleith dispute 
to cut down the pulp and 
paper mill workers' negotiat¬ 
ed wage settlement back from 
29.5 to 18 per cent. Both 
management and the Fede¬ 
ration of Lahour were strongly 
critical of the move. NZ Forest 
Products had hoped to nego¬ 
tiate u voluntary settlement, 
not one regulated by 
Government. FuL president, 
Jim Knux. indicated tliut the 
FOL might withdraw its co¬ 
operation with the Govern¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, businesses 
are already facingshorlngesaf 
paper which could become 
erit icnl in (lie next few mon tits. 
Kl:lAIL stiles during the 
December 1979 quarter were 
tip hv 17.4 per cem over the 
Mime quarter in 1978. 

THE general price index for 
'ear to December 1979 was 
21.9 per cent higher. Goods 
a ltd services went up by 5.9 per 
cent compared with a 4.9 per 
cent rise in the September 


1979 quarter. Rises in input 
prices were largest for the 
transport and storage group. 
11.5 percent; the chemical, 
petroleum and plastics group. 
9.8 per cent; and the forestry 
and Logging group, 8.7 per 
cent. The main individual 
item contributing to the in¬ 
crease in the three groups was 
fuel oil, crude oil. and contract 
logging, respectively. 

A CONFIDENTIAL discus¬ 
sion paper on wage indexation 
is being prepared for the 
Government lor a conference 
with employers and the 
Federation of Labour. 
ARMED forces a re going on a 
S40 million spending spree 
this year for new Scorpion 
armoured cars, trucks, new 
weapons loading systems for 
Skyiuvvksand five small ships 
for the navy. But the navy will 
not be getting a new frigates. 

THE lamb price schedule 
went up by 4 cents a kilogram 
for the hrsi time since the 


season began. It is hoped that 
the price rise will make the 
prospect of slaughtering more 
lambs attractive; at the 
moment the national lamb kill 
is about two million carcases 
behind. 

WIDESPREAD violence and 
strikes protesting against the 
Soviet presence in Afghanis¬ 
tan appears to have weakened 
the Soviet-backed Govern¬ 
ment. More than 300 civilians 
died in street lighting. Civil 
servants and shop keepers 
kept on with (heir strikes. 
Record gasoline price in¬ 
creases pushed the United 
States consumer price index 
up 1.4 per cent in January, the 
highest monthly increase for 
six year. 

BRITAIN’S eight week old 
steel strike showed signs of 
weakening when employees 
of private steelmakers defied 
union orders and went back to 
work. But there were nocracks 
at (he State owned British 
Steel Corporation where the 

K dispute sinned. Private 
is had warned they would 
close down permanently if the 


workers did not return. Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher’s Government 
is still refusing to intervene. 

EGG Marketing Authority 
and New Zealand Poultry 
Board legislation will go 
through Parliament early m 
this year’s session. 

COOK Strait ferries returned 
to normal sailings for the lirsi 
time in almost three weeks as 
ordered by die Shipping In¬ 
dustry Trihumi|. The trihiiiiul 
also told the Railways to come 
up with a proposnl'tn resolve 
the hours of work dispute. 1 1 is 
expected the revised sailings 
proposed by the Railways last 
week will go someway tn 
meeting the requirements 
while cutting fuel hills by $2.5 
million. 

TRIAL shipments of export 
coal were expected Ui he de¬ 
spatched "fairly quickly” to 
potential customers following 
the recent overseas marketing 
trip hy top Mines Division 
officials, according to the sales 
munager of State Coal Mines. 
J F Smith. He said satisfactory 


Ralta believe export packaging is 
all about avoiding problems 

-not just surviving them. 


"Ralta Limited export a 
wide range of cast aluminium 
cookware and other products 
to various distribution outlets 
throughout Australia. Last year 
we achieved over $1 million fn 
trans-Tasman sales. The 
packaging supplied by AHI 
Hygrade has been a large 
contributor to that success. 

Complete packaging service 
"We approached‘Hygrade for 
assistance with the design and 
production of the new 
packaging. Their experience 
with export requirements 
enabled us to take advantage of 
their complete service - design, 
artwork, photography, printing.’ 

Award-winning designs 

"Last year It was 
announced that our Ralta Styler 
Dryer package had won a N.Z. 
Foreat Products Design Award 
as best carton for consumer 
convenience. It is a four-colour 
Formakote carton featuring 
glued block walls and a 
fold-over lid which converts Into 
an effective counter display. The 
Ralta Hot Pol packaging was 
judged best export carton and 
also highly commended as an 
outstanding structural design. 

Real success in Australia 

"We've received a lot of 
good feedback from Australia. 
Australian retailers are 
impressed with the way the 
pack designs work as bulk 
display. One retailer told us he 
had been able to reduce hl 9 
floor rental costs by $6000 a 
year through closing his 
storeroom and using bulk 
displays of our product. 

"Getting Hygrade Involved 
right In the early stages of 
planning creates an extremely 
effective working relationship. 
They provide excellent service 
because they really believe in 
satisfying customer 
requirements.” 

Export 



Mr. Dona/d, MacDonald National Safes Manager, Ralta Ltd; (left) and 
Mr. Ken Carney, Safes Manager, Hygrade Carton Division. 


Here’s how our export packaging 
experience can help you... 


AHI Hygrade Packaging will 
design and produce packaging 
that incorporates your 
requirements with the basic 
principles of export packaging. 

By bringing us your 
problems at Jhe design stage, 
we can ensure you don’t suffer 
from inadequate preparation 
through our knowledge of vital 
aspects such as construction 
and graphic designs that appeal 
in various overseas markets. 
There are also many other 
requirements for branding, 
shipping Instructions and 
marks, transportation laws and 
packaging regulations both here 
In New Zealand and overseas. 

Our service also includes 
help for exporters from our AHI 
Group Export Division. Their 
^valuable experience In dealing 
with many overseas countries 


could provide you with 
important advice and guidance. 

The export market is an 
arena of worldwide competition. 
The more attractive and 
professional your product looks 
the more chances it has for 
success. Our long-term 
experience in export packaging 
has helped our clients avoid the 
dangerous pitfalls. 

If you would like further 

Information or a copy of our 
extensive ’Packaging for Export’ 
brochure contact your local 
Hygrade Sales office or the 
Marketing Manager, AHI Paper 
Products Group, Private Bag 
Auckland. y ’ 


Packaging - from the Creative Packaging PeopliT 


M H VSrad8 packaging Company | 
A unit of AHI Paper Products Group. 


progress had been ni.uk’ m 
negotiations with .i mini In -1 uf 
overseas companies. includ¬ 
ing steelnukinp linns, man 
nlaciurer.s of Imindr) coke. 
;im! other firms making toko 
for special ferro-alloys. 

COOK Strait rail-air rates « ill 
uoiqj hy Id percent if the Air 
Services Licensing Anilmriiv 
approves the Railways ap¬ 
plication tnt ht-h.ill ofSafc An 
Ltd on March ft. 

THE. Government will make it 
illegal for employers to give 
boiler alletulcnis an yX a week 
registration payment. Ilm the 
holier alloiklenls* national 
secretary. Hill Andersen, 
promised they will gel it "one 
wav or another". 

WAI'ERSI 1)1: woikers have 
placed a han on the handling 
of all export lisli ami blocked 
the unloading of the Wessor- 
nuinde at Bluff and a Russian 
trawler in Auckland. 

THF. Motor Trade Associa¬ 
tion is asking the Government 
to increase retail margins on 
petrol. Rotorua garage pro¬ 
prietors are refusing to open 
on weekends and public 
holidays until margins are in¬ 
creased. 

CARTER trounced Kennedy 
in ihc lirsi American primary 
election in New I lampsliirl- 
and Rcugcn scored an easy 
victory over George Bush lnr 
the Republican presidential 
nomination. He now seems 
unbeatable, though Kennedy 
is expected to win his home 
stale. Massuelui.selis. this 
week unless he decides to 
withdraw. 

PHARMACISTS will get 
S1.8U a prescription, a 13.46 
increase, front April I. But the 
mark upon medicines is being 
reduced from 20 percent to Is 
percent. 


The business 
week 

Crown Consul iilnied in¬ 
creased unaudited lax-paid 
profit by .12.2 per cent to 
549,567 lor the six mom Its to 
December 1979. An interim 
dividend of 7.5 cents i.s paya¬ 
ble on April 7. 

Dunlop N7. Ltd raised pre-tax 
profit by 24 pur cent to 
$7,941,000 fur 1979. 

Hume Industries NZ Ltd 
reported an iinnud iled pre-tax 
profit oT $795,000 Tor the six 
months to Decemher 1979, 
down on the previous six 
mon ills’ result of $ 860 , 000 . 
Interim dividends arc payable 
on March 31, 5 per cem on 
ordinary shares and 3.75 per 
cent on A prcfcrenic shares. 

Lloyds Bank Group Ltd 
reported a pre-tax profit of 
£183.4 million for the year 
ended December 31, com¬ 
pared to £126 million for the 
previous year. A final 
dividend of8p is payable on 
April 3. r 

Network Finance Limited 
^Ported a tax-paid profit of 
SA947.000 for the six months 
to December 31 1979, com¬ 
pared with $A 1,163,000 for 
tne same period the previous 
year. An interim dividend of 3 
cents is payable on March 31. 

Placer Development Limited 
reported consolidated net 
earnings of $74,528;000 for the 


*nn o&m 


previous year. A' 

dividend of $5.15 will bt 

fteld Farmers Limited r 




March 3,1980 


MhUWfaiSCS 

Decemher 11 lQ7t> 

4AH.W ijR 

.linden, of WcemS 
ble on March 31. ™ 

Send Group increaxd 
audited lux-pit id profit hv n 
per cent to $301,000 
hull year in December I 97 j i 
An interim tlividendof2ctE; : 
is pavable on April 2. ■ 

Smiili mid Broun and Mi* 
Furnishing Ltd repon mb 
audited lax-paid profit t 
>7111.(10(1 for the half yeari ! 
Decemher 31 I979,coiW 
with $876,000 r« r (he uni 
pvrnul in 1978. An inteh: 
dividend ui 7 per ctmi 
payable on Murat 17. 

Southern Cross Hotel Du 
edin I .id reported an ur 
audiled tax-paid profit i( 
10.665 fur the six moat; 
ended October 31 1974,(c:- 
pared with 528.286 in I97i. 

i 

TNI. Group Ltd reported* 
unaudited tax-paid profit 
S1.963.000 fur tne six moti 
u ■ December 31 1979. ter 
pared with SI.255.000for, 
same period i he preview 
An interim dividend 
cents is payable on Juittr 

West wool Holdings to 
recoded a lax-paid pfiffl- 
$A 1.246.000 for the halfjc 
to December 31 1979. cor 
parciI with >Al.285.000 
the same period (heprew- 
year. An interim dividend 
•1.75 cents is payable on Aft 
38 
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T and I crackdown on illegal car-trade sales 


by Warren Berryman 

TRADE and Industry is in¬ 
vestigating car dealers who 
are alleged to have been 
getting as much as $7000 
above the new car list-price for 
supposedly used, prestige 
model ears brought into this 
country under import licence. 

Investigations are being 
conducted into possible 
' breaches of several laws that 
deal with: 

• Profiteering; 

• Mandatory trade-ins that 
require consumers to accept 
rock-bottom prices for trade- 
ins as a condition of buying 
short-supply prestige model 
cars: 

• The use of stooges by car 
dealers to increase by as much 
as $7000 the price-controlled. 


list-price of cars brought in 
under import licence. 

• Hire-purchase regulations 
that require a 60 per cent 
downpayment on station- 
wagons. They are beingsold as 
commercial vehicles exempt 
from the regulations. 

Trade and Industry has 
been advising consumers how 
to avoid gouging by car 
dealers. Consumers have also 
been advised how they might 
help the department by ob¬ 
taining court-worthy evidence 
against dealers engaged in il¬ 
legal activities. 

Trade and Industry sources, 
say prosecutions are now in 
train. 

The enquiry into premium 
prices for prestige cars has 
centred on the Mazda RX7. 
These cars are not assembled 


Retailers review stance 
on Saturday trading 


The week 
ahead 

MONDAY: The Brtf 
SiM-ietv of Motor Mafflu*- 
tu ruts’a ml Traders Lid art"' 
on a trade mission until Mttf 
8 . 

■TUESDAY: Cabinet «»• 

uiiiic committee is exnedw’ 

decide on the size of tw 
tiimiki mulltonnl plan!- . 
Blood Transfusion Naiio^ 
Conference, in Dunedin. 
WEDNESDAY: Capital Ldf 
Assurance Limited's 
general meeting in Auddaj d ■ 

THURSDAY: Wtf* Jjj 
Refrigerating Lid* Jg|. 
general meeting w « 

SUNDAY: Wholesale Harfj j 

conference in WellingW* j;. 

Exchange : 
Rates 

As ntl'CbriiorySU*®* 

Is worth: W 

Australia 

Britain . ^ iJlff 

Canada ” # 

FJJ1 

Japan • ' 

West Germany V d* 

USA .iP-Ug 

Austria . • 2P* 

Belgium . 

China ; 

Denmark ••'-■v J.9JJ 

Franca -■ 3fig 

Greece .vy tfgj 

Hong Kong ; • 

India . 

Italy ..Av-I® 

Malaysia ■: .,'1$^ 

Netherlands- - V, 

New Caledonia - ; /m 
& Tahiti •• 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Papqa-Newdy^;?,,:# 
Portugal. •: 

Singapore J ;i i^iT® 
South Afrit®. 

Spain 

Sri Lfnkfc, v, 

Sweden; , 

Swltterlsud v 

Western SW*#*- 

1... • 1 l ! f. ‘ 'V'Md 


TH E Saturday-trading issue is 
being re-evaluated by the 
Retailers’ Federation. 

The federation has been 
opposed to Saturday trading. 
Buton February 19 federation 
executives voted 11 to one on a 
resolution th;ii said member 
actinides were changing and 
(lie si a tux quo could no longer 
be main lamed. 

The Auckland executive of 
the federation has already 
supported the resolution. 

The federation’*, annual 
conference will be held Wel¬ 
lington on March 10-11. 

Federaiioii executives leaf 
an alliance between shop¬ 
keepers. drivers and storemen 
and packers unions and a 
reaction to the Sniurdav trad¬ 


ing issue that could disrupt 
business. 

Meanwhile Fletchers Trust 
and Investment, turned down 
on a Saturday trading ex¬ 
emption for its Wainuiomuta 
shopping mall hy the Shop 
Trading Hours Commission, 
will apply for a judicial review 
of the decision. 

Fletchers may question the 
commission’s rejection of a 
Hcvlen survey showing public 
demand for Saturday trading, 
and argue that the commission 
went beyond its proper juris¬ 
diction in considering the 
■’c.il.ixtrophu. etfeef’ *’ ili.it 
Wuinuiomniu Saturday 
opening would have on shops 
in Wellington and the Hull 
Valiev. 


Textile plan response 


TEXTILE and Garment 
Federation president John 
Penny last week delivered a 
“low" key" response to the 
Government’s decision to 
implement the bulk of the 
IDC.x report on Lhe textile 
industry. 

Given that the decision was 
a difficult one for Govern¬ 
ment, the textile trade had 
reacted passively, observed 
one manufacturing source. 

As Penny himself pointed 


A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Freeline, Auokland/ 

Wellington/Chrlstohuroh. They have . 

150 Hotels/Motels In thetr system. 

8 Ask Air New Zealand to book your ao- . 
oommodatlon when your Secretary 
books your flight. The 160 Hotels/ ; • 

Motels in the system are all in thB air¬ 
line computer. 

3 Call your Travel Aflent — they use our / } 

service extensively they're .smart, 1 ;- 

. ■ v .■ ■ i. • ". *■; 

If your Secretary Is still ringing’around, r < 

it's posting you money V- show liar ftilaimeasag^ : 


in New Zealand. Demand is 
high, but import licences for 
only about two dozen have 
been issued. 

The list price for a Mazda 
RX7 is legally controlled at 
round $18,500. 

Last year the Honda Accord 
and before that the Fiat X19 
prior to New Zealand man¬ 
ufacture had attracted Trade 
and Industry attention. 

Trade and Industry sources 
say they suspect Lite wides¬ 
pread use of stooges to jack up 
prices above list price. Dealers 
sell to a stooge (a mate) for 
list price. The stooge resells 
the car to the dealer or an as¬ 
sociate at $5000 or so more 
than he paid for it, and the 
denier sells the caron the open 
market as a used car for $7000 
or so above the list price. 

All parlies get together to 
split up the spoils. 


Trade and Industry inves¬ 
tigators are drawing the con¬ 
nections between stooges and 
dealers. 

Because import licensing 
keeps the demand for these 
cars well above supply, gen¬ 
uine buyers are turned down 
when sales are made to* 
stooges. Genuine consumers 
wanting the car for their own 
use are ofien forced to buy the 
car “used" at inflated prices. 

Consumers arc also being 
gouged by the widespread 
practice of the mandatory 
trade-in. Trade and Industry 
sources said. 

A favoured few are granted 
import licences to bring in 
fully made-up prestige cars. 

Licences are granted by 
Trade and Industry on a his¬ 
torical basis (those with a his¬ 
tory of previous licence gel 
now licences). New comers 
don't get a look in. 


Because prestige cars are in 
short supply, and because they 
can be bought at list price in 
the morning and sold in the 
afternoon us a used car for 
thousands more than the 
purchase price, importers sell 
them to favoured customers. 

Some dealers sell only to 
customers with a long history 
of trading. 

Others demand that the 
customer trade-in his present 
cur at far less than its market 
value to be able to buy the new 
car. These dealers gel their 
premium price from the pres¬ 
tige ear when they self the 
trade-in bought at rock-bot¬ 
tom prices. 

Mandatory trade-ins are il¬ 
legal. But Trade and Industry 
investigators say dealers arc 
cnrefulin covering their tracks 
so prosecutions arc few. 

Trade and Industry bus 
heen advising consumers to 
talk to dealers with a witness 


present rather than by phone. 

When customers go to pick 
up new curs, they are advised 
to do so with a witness. 

They arc also advised to 
spot the cars on the showroom 
floor, ask if that is their car, be 
ready with a cash cheque and 
leave the dealer no room to 
back out of the deal without 
admitting before a witness 
that their car won't be availa¬ 
ble until they come up with a 
trade-in at tne dealer’s price. 

Investigations -into hire- 
pWvJiase regulation breaches 
involve sales ofstutionwagons 
as commercial vehicles to cir¬ 
cumvent the requirement of a 
60 per cent deposit. 

In many cases the only 
difference between a com¬ 
mercial vehicle and a station- 
wagon is a back scat. A cus¬ 
tomer can buy n van, exempt 
from hire piirehasc regula¬ 
tions. and put in a hack seat to 
make it a stationwugon. 


The most important part 
of tlnscompressor 
is its name. 


out - after the industry had 
had a week to muse over the 
line prim - "The Ihrusi of the 
1 DC report was for develop¬ 
ment which is why it lias been 
broadIv accepted hy the in¬ 
dustry?’ 

But he said until Govern¬ 
ment finalises details con¬ 
cerning restructuring and ad¬ 
justment assistance, it will not 
be possible for firms to con¬ 
struct their own development 
plans. 
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Because Atlas Copco compressed air equipment benefits from 
two unseen advantages. 

It’s the product of precision European design; fully supported by. 
a N.Z. back-up team who .understand the local situation.,. 

The final product is built to handle the demands Kiwi's-make 
; . v bn their njachinory. 

Take a close look at the versatility arid rdiability pf Atlas Gppco. 

•: ‘! 1 WeVe -been' here for 25 years. ", : . • . ’. ^-r- . / . 

. : We’ll be with you for the rest of your life;. -/;• .. ! ; 
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Direct Marketing 

is exploding in/ 
Australia / 
and the / - 


East! 




SAVE $55 

Register by March 31,1980. 
Special priority reservation. 


Now-Discoverthe Last Frontier!. 
How and why Direct Marketing 
experts see it as the growth 
area of the 80 s 

B4N P/CIFIC 

t —NDIRECT/144RKETING 

'—swiposiu^i ’80 

Sydney. Australia. June 17,18 & 19. 


yCC| Direct Marketing IS exploding 
¥ Cwi in Australia. Ana not only in 
Australia, but in the whole of the South 
Pacific and South East Asian region. Why? 
Because today's economic climate demands 
new. aggressive, cost-effective methods of 
reaching new markets... opening new 
resources... maintaining and increasing 
profitability. 

Direct Marketers In Australia are hungry 
for information, contacts, international 
expertise. The business climate is young, 
aggressive, entrepreneurial. That’s why 
we ve selected Sydney - the crossroads of 
South-east Asia as the venue for the 
Symposium. 

We’re bringing the top Direct Marketing 
brains to Australia. They’re ail eager and 
enthusiastic about this big new market and 
the opportunities it offers. And so will you 
be. You’ll meet old friends and colleagues... 
and a lot of new ones. You'll sharpen your 
skills and learn the potential of the Asian 
and South Pacific region. And. most 
importantly, you’ll see which way Direct 
Marketing is pointing in the UO's. 

It's your big opportunity to see the ‘big 
country'i Take as much time as you can 
spare. See Australia - not just as a tourist 
but also as a participant in a stimulating 
business environment. Fly Qantas - begin 
your 'Australian Experience’ with 
Australia's national airline. 

10 GOOD REASONS WHY YOU CAN'T 
AFFORD TO MISS OUT1 

1. Learn - basics, finer points, proven 
techniques, research - all the do’s and don’ts. 

2. Find out -what the competition is doing, 
in Australia. Asia and the rest of the world. 

3. Meet - your colleagues in every area of 
direct marketing. 

4. Get - new ideas, new angles. 

5. Sharpen up - even if you’re experienced, 
you need to brush up regularly. 

6. Plan - ior growth, learn what experts 
predict in social trends, consumer 
preferences, technological developments. 

7. Generate - new business, make 
valuable contacts, open new resources. 

8. Discover - hew services, equipment, etc 
- up:to-the‘mlnute trade displays. 

9. Benefit from tried, proven successes 

- Bhloyi-Sydpey's a great venue and ' • l 

V odlhld! h fiJn pfi0p,B - We promfse W a 


Attendance strictly limited to 300. Register now. 


MEET THE GURUS’ OF DIRECT 
MARKETING... each one an 
International expert! 

Joseph Sugarman - President and Creative 
Director, J.S. & A. Group, Inc. Award Wlnner-US. 
Direct Marketer of the Year, 1979'. 

Topic: 'How I Made a Million Dollars in Mail Order, 
Breaking the Rules' 

Vln Jenkins - Director, Direct Marketing 
Group, Australia. 

Topic: ‘The Mathematics ot Mail Order’ 
fan Kennedy - Managing Director, Bond 
International Pty. Ltd. 

Topic: ‘How to Start a Direct Mail Business in 
Australia'. 

Jerry Plckholz - President, Ogilvy & Mather 
Direct Response 
Topic: 'Research' 

Peter Roaenwald - President, Wunderman 
International Gtoup (International Division 
of Wunderman, Ricotta & Kline, Inc.) 

Topic: ‘Entering Direct Marketing for NonDirect 
Marketing Companies’ 

Ernan Roman - Vice-President, Marketing, 
Campaign Communications Institute of 
America, Inc. 

Topic: 'Techniques in Telephone Marketing' 
‘Telephone Detailing for Pharmaceutical 
Companies’. 

Ed McLean - Sales Manager, Ryan Gilmore 
Publishing Co., Inc. Mail Order Consultant. 


Topic: ‘Newest Techniques in Mail Order Selling', 
'Fund Raising by Mail'. 

Pete Hoke - Publisher. 'Direct Marketing' 

Topic: 'Catalogue Markelinq' 

Sy Okner - Senior Vice-President 
Marketing. Montgomery Ward Insurance. 

Topic: 'Insurance Direct Marketing' 

RichardCremer- President. Signature 
Financial/Marketing Inc. (Subsidiary ot 
Montgomery Ward & Co.. Inc.) 

Topic: ‘The Growth and Development ol Signature 
Direct Marketing’ 

Fred Allen - President. Fred E. Allen 
Incorporated, Mailing List Consultant. 

Topic: ‘List Management and Brokerage' 
Anthony Gould-Davies - Chairman. Gould- 
Davies Ltd., Management and Marketing 
Consultants. 

Topic: 'Agency and Client Relations'. ‘New Book 
Club Entry into the Market' 

Murray Miller - President and General 
Manager, American Express Diiect 
Response Division. 

Topic: ‘Everything You Always Wanted to 
Know About your List’ 

Bob Schramke - President and Chief 
Operating Officer. Grolier Enterprises Inc. 

Direct and Senior Vice-President- Marketing. 
Grolier International, Inc. 

Topic: 'How to Source Products Within the Direct 
Marketing Industry.' 

Alan Llmbury - Solicitor 

Topic: 'Consumer Protection in Australia.’ 
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_BEATTHEjUjHj^MA[L RESER VATION TODAY ___ 

^TPRrafyRESERlSTioN 

L To: Pan-Pacific Symposium 
rrninara P.O. Box 3397, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Please tick .; % 

on the Pan-Pacific Direct Marketing 

iCTy-Re m gist?a^on 8 $3To h |f d ^^^^ arrangemortts. Registration lee.f 

□ SAVE $55. REGISTER NOW 

Please register me now for the Pan-Paolflo Direct Marketing Symposium, My cheque,f 
* (at $310 per registration) Is enclosed. . : 

Name ..;. 

Title > y\. •« 

■ ^°'^ny.:.. ..■ : M;iI 

AdC|re6s; : ......... ,Y . Y • , v.y..' -Official Oversea* ?$f! 
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Tap water rulings split wine industry front 


by Warren Berryman 

AS the Health Department 
drafts new regulations 
governing the amount of lap 
water allowable in New 
Zealand wines, cracks were 
showing last week in the 
“united front” presented by 
the wine industry. 

Last year it was established 
lhat the industry could trans¬ 
form half a measure of grape 
juice into a full measure of 
wine. 

Various studies showed lap 
waier was being added. 

Health regulations provide 
lhat wine must be made from 


pure New Zealand grape 
juice. 

But there weren't enough 
grapes to meet the rising 
demand for wine. 

The Wine Institute is lob¬ 
bying for regulation changes 
to permit the addition of tap 
water - probably up to 3 per 
cent in premium wines and up 
to 25 per cent in table wines. 

The institute is also lobby¬ 
ing against import licencing 
charges, to permit the impor- 
lation of grancs lo meet a 
grape shortfall. It is pushing 
For higher tariff barriers and 
import licensing restrictions to 
separate the local consumer 
from good cheap imported 


But it does not speak for all 
winemakers. 

Last year Pen folds was 
licensed to import $250,00Dor 
grape concentrate (also called 
grape sugar). 

Penfolds argued lhat only 
half the grapes were available 
for the quantities of wine be¬ 
ing produced, and because 
water and canc sugar were 
already being used, why not 
use grape sugar instead? 

When the grape sugar ar¬ 
rived Montana. Cooks. 
McWilliams, and C'orhans 
slapped an injunction on 
Pen folds. 

The matter was settled out 
of court und Penfolds wound 
up using much of its grape 


Egg industry in delicensing scramble 


by John Draper 

ROTTEN eggs galore will be 
tossed at the Government if it 
insists on deregulating the 
poultry industry as suggested 
ny a caucus sub-committee. 

The committee wants to 
progressively dc value 

‘entitlements” - a poultry 
farmers* licence - thereby 
eliminating the goodwill at¬ 
tached to the sale of a poultry 
business. 

A year ago Agricultural 
Under-secretary and chair¬ 
man of the caucus agricultural 
committee Rob Talbot let the 
Ibx into the henhouse at the 
poultry farmers annual con¬ 
ference. telling them the days 
of regulation and control were 
over. He slammed the Egg 
Marketing Authority \ 

•\ihy%nur* marketing 

policies. 

At this year's annual con¬ 


ference last week. Talbot whs 
careful not to break any more 
eggs. He even praised the 
authority's “sports egg” 
promotion to he released 
soon. 

The Poultry Board and Egg 
Marketing Authority, which 
will be amalgamated legally 
later this year although in 
practice they have long been 
one. has agreed to the caucus 
sub-coin in i iicc\ proposals in 
the short term. 

Entitlements now worth $5 
a bird will he devalued toS2.50 
by July 1981 and to nothing hv 
Julv 1982. 

Since 1970. the hoard lias 
boon buying entitlements to 
reduce a'chronic egg .surplus. 
This year supply and demand 
are in balance with an overall 
exportable mi rplusof ft million 
doyen eegs. Belmv lhat there 
are likely to he seasonal and 
regional shortages. 

The hoard supports the 


hoard supports the other review in 1982. 


com mince's proposals up to 
July 31 1982. seeing the 

devaluation as a means of 
inking 500.000 surplus entit¬ 
lements out of circulation and 
restoring the 15 per cent 
voluntary cut now imposed on 
farmers and enforced by a levy 
incentive scheme. 

But beyond July 31 1982 the 
industry and caucus diverge. 
The industry wants entit¬ 
lements to have a value and he 
saleable on the open market, 
while the committee ts sug¬ 
gesting that farmers wanting 
logo mu of production should 
surrender their entitlement h> 
be reallocated hv the hoard. 

The caucus sub-committee 
chaired by Rex Austin is now 
preparing its recommenda¬ 
tions for the full coin mil tee. 
And at this stage the industry 
is picking that the recom¬ 
mendation will be up lor an- 

in IOR 1 


sugar to manufacture grape 
and apple juice. 

Pen Folds was not the only 
winemaker with applications 
to import grape sugar. Others 
applied, hut dropped their 
applications when things hot¬ 
ted up. 

Penfolds' antagonists won 
by making reference to 
regulations which were al¬ 
ready being broken by the 
addition of tap water. 

The Wine Institute main¬ 
tains the grape crop will he 
sulficiem lor the amount of 
wine to he produced this year. 

If wine is de lined in the new 
regulations as grapcjuice plus 
plenty of lap water, tricre 
might be enough grapes. If 
wine is defined”as tormented 
grapc juice, there is likely to bo 
J a snort fa II of grapes - and 
winemakers will have to tight 
it out lor scant supplies. Those 
with their own vineyards will 
have an advantage.’ 

Penfolds lias been lobbying 
Health and Trade and* In¬ 
dustry officials in particular 
with the argument that there 
will be a 40 per cent short tall of 
grapes. It nopcs to bo given 
permission to import grape 
sugar. 

Other wine interests are 
preparing to bring another 
injunction on the company il 
Penfolds is successful. 

Penfolds managing director 
Frank Yukich acknowledged 
Iasi week lie had approached 
Ministers with his case. But lie 
had nut made formal ap¬ 
plication lot an import 
licence, he said. 

Yukich said that wine¬ 
makers should be allowed in 
import grape sugar, grapes, or 
grape juice lo make up the 
predicted shortfall rather than 
dilute wine with wafer. 


And he says it would also be 
in the long-term interests of 
the industry to import foreign 
wines if there is n local short¬ 
fall. 

Yukich said the grape 
shortage would take up to four 
years to overcome. To change 
the Act now and allow the 
watering of local wines to 
overcome a temporary shor¬ 
tage of grapes would 6e a re¬ 
trograde step. 

Penfolds relics entirely on 
contract grape growers for its 
supplies. And its wine-mar¬ 
keting abilities have mu-dis¬ 
tanced its ability to obtain 
grapes. 

Penfolds has a man in 
Hawke's Bay seeking grape 
supplies. 

Late last year. Penfolds 
tried to tnke over Cooks 
Wines. But. the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices in¬ 
dicated Ins disapproval and 
Marne, the major shareholder 


in Cooks wishing to sell, was 
not willing to test the matter. 
Marac sold its shares else¬ 
where. 

The most interested parties, 
the wine consumers, are being 
kept in the dark by <i veil of 
Government secrecy. 

The Health Department 
conducted a study of 60 wines 
and acknowledged that the 
regulations nad been 

breached by the addition of 
tap water. No prosecutions 
have been mentioned by the 
department. Rather the 
regulations arc likely to he 
changed to make lawful the 
unlawful. 

The Health Department 
refuses to reveal the results of 
its tests lo lltc public. 

The consumer, who 
financed the department's in¬ 
formation, just has to lake his 
chances in the marketplace. 


Conflict with test results — 
Page 27. 


Sintesd keen for DFC 
reps and seminars 


TWO Government orgunRa¬ 
tions are vying fur the right to 
promote investment oppor¬ 
tunities overseas. 

The Development Finance 
Corporation was invited to 
hold an in vest men t seminar in 
Singapore following the pub- 
licit lion of the < Jrowth Oftpor- 
limit i*‘\ catalogue by the Sin¬ 
gapore coordinator Dr Lee 
Kumm Tall of the Sintesd 
agreement linking the two 
countries. 

Kuiu Tull envisaged a two- 
day seminar at which sonic *>1 
New Zealand’s top business¬ 
men could speak on botli large 


scale investment opportuni¬ 
ties such as petrochemicals 
and forestry and smaller in¬ 
vestment opportunities. 

But last week the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry 
announced that David llnr- 
court from the recently 
formed Investment Unit 
would be going to Singapore 
lo inveslimile the need lor a 
seminar there. 

i larcotirt will he goinu onto 
other centres including Kuala 
Lunipar and Hong Kong u» 
promote the Government's 
recently published Growth 
Ctuahjfne. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When therels no road, 
it makes its own. 



Here’s four wheels for super-tough 
power, proved not on rough roads ... 
but on no roads at all. Wherever you 
want to go. Land Cruiser will take you — 
round trip. 

Its engine is tried and true, 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (SAE net) at 
3600 RPM. That’s plenty of power for 
hlll-dimbing, highway cruising, or 
off-road exploring. Built lo last. Land 
Cruiser is ready for any trial you want to 
put It through. 


Lots of attention has been paid to 


making Land Cruiser last Oil Is force-fed 
throughout the engine lessening friction 



and lengthening engine life. Then 
there's the suspension. What can be 
said? It is built to go anywhere ... that 
floating front axle helps Land Cruiser 
through sand, mud and any other 
hazard. And the same dual-line brakes 
that are so safe off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

Specially designed seats let the 
driver’s shoulders and torso move freely 
while the hips are held firm and snug. 
This Is best for rough going. But that 
same comfort comes through on the 
highway too ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale 
air. When you're out In the wilderness, 
you need a partner that is all heart... 
Land Cruiser is. It will take any 
road. And when there's no road, 
t It makes its own. Toyota 

engineering made it that way. 

THINK IT OVER. 

TOYOTA 
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Editorial 


UNDER the Government's obscurantist wages 
policy, successful wage negotiating has become 
the art of threading a needle In the dark. 

Tito Remuneration Act was buildozed through 
Parliament last year as a constraint on free wage. 
bargaining; II Is aimed at holding wage settle¬ 
ments to levels that the Government believes 
the country can afford, but which wage nego¬ 
tiators do not know they have exceeded until me 
Cabinet has decided an agreement is unaccep¬ 
table. 

By a frustrating process of trial, error and in¬ 
dustrial disruption, it became apparent soon 
after (be legislation was passed that — depend¬ 
ing on the political philosophies adhered to by a 
union's leadership - a 10.5 per cent level for 
increases was deemed reasonable. Uncontrolled 
Inflation lias seen to It that awards today will be 
settled (o the Government's satisfaction at a 
level well above (hat. The Prime Minister now 
seems to think that an Increase Just above 18 per 
cent Is acceptable; last week the Government cut 
back an agreed 21 per cent Increase for New 
Zealand Forest Products workers to just over 18 
per cent) figures which were “reasonable” and 
‘‘eminently ratr”, according to Rob Muldoon. 

Less than 24 hours before the Government 
stepped in. Forest Products and the FOL had 
reached agreement to end a long and costly 
strike. According to FOL president Jim Knox, 
(he agreement had brought parity in wage rates 
pahl by Forest Products and ny Tasman fitlp and 
Paper Company for the first time In the timber 
industry's history - a breakthrough that paved 

Without word of a lie 

PO extravaganza on 
family benefit 

VVE had been under the impression ihc family 
bunefli was something other than a suite han¬ 
dout to parents, bin ihat it had sonic other 
purpose, like caring for the welfare of one's 
offspring. 

But our good friends at the Post Office have 
disabused us. They have been obliging enough 
tncircuUn&cuswith some tips on why ihe family 
benchi should be directly credited to u Post 
Office Savings Bank account. 

‘‘This convenient method or saving enables 
you to accumulate sufficient funds to purchase 
those larger items you desire, ie. carpets, stereo 
or colour TV. etc-..the Post Office advises. 

Singapore catches 
company napping 

Jess need for a "Growth Op- 
Ke ca,al °g u « if Oodzone stayed 

and ^source indicates it is not the 

nipping nCe ' “ maj ° r com P“y was ^ughl 

ihrmE! . le !? x “ rrom Singapore were sent 
iri h . ; r ar7 10 be met with a stony 
silence, until the very Urn day ofthe month. * ‘ 

hoS« f y i. an . a P° fa «y- The firm had been on 

Sl« . a '" a ? 2S - 0ur ^formation 
comes irom an excellent newsheet. the Sin- 

gapore ^ Newsletter produced by the New' 
Zealand High Commission in Singapore. 

“«>py arrives free in NBR’s 
S!5«n?r d S n ^ desks of several hundred bus- 
"? 5me ^ detan,,1 8 tradi ttg opportunities, Slo- 
§>S?rt 0V Jf rTnmci > 1 decisions affecting New 
doles rttdC ‘ stBl,s,lcs and interesting anec- 

III f^ s,cl J cr our knowledge unror- 


the way for a single industry agreement with 
built-in peace provisions. That achievement su¬ 
rely was to be welcome lu an industry that has 
been plagued by Industrial troubles. 

The consequences of arbitrary Intervention, 
on the other hand, were plain. The Government's 
first Intervention under the law to regulate a 
wogesef (lenient last September had resulted in a 
general strike (albeit not a successful one). Last 
week, the Government's intervention drew Im¬ 
mediate threats of union retaliation, and as 
striking pulp and paper workers dug In for what 
looked like a tong confrontation with the 
Government, support poured In from other un¬ 
ions while employers expressed concern at the 
Government's action. 

The resumed stoppage at Kinleith which the 
Government regulation spurred will have almost 
Intolerable economic repercussions. The strike 
which had lasted seven weeks when settlement 
was reached already had cost Forest Products 
$25 million fat about $500,000 n day) In lost 
production. Kinleith Is the heart of Tokoroa, 
where business has slumped. The town has lost 
more than $7 million In income. The taxpayer 
Is being hit, too. There arc 4000 on the Kinleith 
payroll, some 500of whom arc on strike. Another 
2500 have been suspended, with more suspen¬ 
sions to follow, and IOOO of those suspended are 
getting unemployment benefits. The effects will 
soon be felt by businesses generally. "Absolute 
disaster” has been forecast for next month when 
companies run out of paper for computers, in¬ 
voices and stationeiy. 

The Government justified its Intervention on 


two grounds. First, it regarded the base tinge 
settlement as “excessive”, compared with other 
agreements (most of which hud been at about 
I(M per cent). Second, the settlement hadnT 
been reached In a “free wage bargaining situa¬ 
tion”, and the Auckland Trades Council hud 
announced a policy of rolling stoppages in sup¬ 
port of wage settlements. 

Further, Labour Minister Jim Rolgor said the 
offer had been accepted by a Inrgc proportion of 
workers, and he thought the others should accept 
it too — they “should accept reason and go back 
to work,” he declared. 

The Government, naturally, should be con¬ 
cerned that a ‘Tree” wage bargain was struck 
after a seven-week stoppage (hat cost $25 million 
in production, and that the large settlement that 
resulted would have undesirable Implications for 
future wage negotiations and the Inflationary 
ogre. 

But oveh more repugnant than strong-arm 
union tactics in securing wage rises Is the arbi¬ 
trary exercise of state authority. The criteria to 
be applied by Cabinet in declaring a wage rise 
excessive are so vague and 111-deflncd as to en¬ 
courage Iniqultious application. If the Govern¬ 
ment Is to Intervene in wage settlements, then It 
must state clearly In what circumstances inter¬ 
vention will be inevitable. 

Wage negotiators now are being obliged to 
bargain under the absurd handicap or not 
knowing the rules that the Government expects 
them to apply. Bolger Is said to have specifically 
warned both FOL and NZFP employers against 


Brockie’s view 


■■Uhina . 1 . “cxwslre" J 

Ihm?ii in close contact with all oanlMiu'^ ■ 
the strike ‘•offering advice"!fiJlSlSS?' 
consider flic Remuneration ActclS^ 
"excessive” wage settlement. Buiob 
warnings were nu more easily watiHJ 
lion the wage pulley he admlnlstST 
Products managing-director DouoWsW 
certainly perplexed. "Throughout tbo£! 
Hons we maintained a very close Unisonal 
M blister or I .abour and the Secretary of ul 
and at no stage were we given anylndlcatS 
this sort of intertenlion would occur" bei 
Nor hud the Government questioned t 
previous week's Tasman settlement,whkik 
been recognised by the NZFPsetllcraeiik, 
riving at (he same base rate and gentfifri 
serving u degree of purity on wage rates, W* 
said. 

Hie Employers Federation recognisedtki 
potentially explosive situation had bcenmi 
Ihe Government's Intervention; It callcdkn 
gent top-level discussions to resolve 
and industrial problems. 

There was nlsn talk of the Govemmnin 
sidering a wage freeze. Such a policy votHl 
contradictory to the Government's fret-* 
prise philosophy - and unjust to warkeni. 
lime when price controls are being liiledhi 
would have the advantage of cncoungloji 
understanding of the Government’s ops 
(Ions - an understanding that presentpb 
defy. 



.u! I' , . —mere is no budget for 


successor, will nat find “approved*' uses id 

Sm&aifcrpN^^ 


Manufacturers miss on 
export incentives 

making money, the Export 
Institute has a sharp eye Fpr a dollar.' . • 

_ -9; lhe Auckland division will hold 

a one-day seminar lo explain the Government’s 
new export incenlive scheme. ■ 

‘ Graham Fo * and 

• 1 . £8 P"' fr j m J. he Department or Trade 

; tom Inland 

... IhsUtuie members will have \o pay $40 r 0 r the 

p;. - 








“* e blurb £ oiQ H‘ out > the cost qualifies ,eas - 
ixn^L cx P°[ t laxa h o n iDCflntLve" (fn this case ‘ Those attending will get luncW^,? 

■ JWpwcent,) v ,■ ‘ df«II Insure notw at ths «4(nl?»rji 

■ The next .day at 3.30pm the-Auckland Man- ^ mcmber8 ’ stand at Alcxanars-m 
ufaciurers Association is holding a similar . - Manufacturers will cover i/Mj^ 

. »-niinar, So similar that the speaker will asain al tb P ir seniinar nekl 
S'/ 0 *’ Corrigan and ft.nd. 

* «*“; 

; ; -1 MaSeSmi^an'cheo ’ * •■ *. . National Bqsioesa fidtfeiw 

,r‘‘«■. v>>•::v'.v funflBateflatefodpubileqf 
; AifoWobd 0ftfc«g : , Vt*. v :•; 1 : XXiS& l^t jyeek^beddi^anfMIrlWym^ 
J.2nd FlQcbr.'Lovjians Buildina ’"-;; i 
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Personal viewpoint 


by Ray Lilley 

THERE is an initial attraction in proposals 
which would have the taxpayer picking up the 
lab - or a major part of u — for funding our 
political parties. It the state began to bankroll 
[he recognised parties it could demand certain 
things: that there be disclosure of other con¬ 
tribution sources by the parties; that the funds 
be applied in ways which strengthen the open 
flow of information, not distort it; that there be 
full and proper public accounting for election 
spending at Both candidate and parly machine 
levels. 

The history of campaign spending is a dim 
one in New Zealand, and onlookers believe 
there has been a substantial increase in the size 
of the purse the prize-winners spend at each 
election. 

The magic "million dollar" campaign was 
first hinted nt back in 1975. Only five years later 
even third-man Social Credit is talking about 
raising a minimum of $ I million in two years to 
fight tnc 1981 election. 

National has a million-dollnr building fund 
under way us well as its election fund-raising, 
and Labour wants a war chest of $500,000 before 
June next year, through its “Victory ‘81 cam¬ 
paign fund'*. 

Labour is the strongest proponent of tax¬ 
payer-funded parties. New-hroom president 
Jim Anderlon paraded the sh&ring-lhc-burdcn 
urgument ul the party's recent regional confe¬ 
rence in Wellington. He suw adequate stale 
funding us helping "political parlies lo preserve 
their independence and their role in the 
dcmccalic process". 

His argument had two premises: the current 
membership fee of $1 a year “obviously we 
cannot rely on to finance a long-term political 


campaign". That understatement was given 
further point by the next: that “the burden will 
be carried by those few who are the most active 
in political parties." 

On that basis. Labour must be fighting a very 
unequal battle on the funding front. 

Anderton admitted as much when he an¬ 
nounced Labour's total paid-up membership 
stands currently at 70,000 (paying that min¬ 
imum doliar-a-head fee). On top of that the 
affiliation of 160.000 trade union members 
brought in another $30,000 — in his words, 
hardly financial domination of the Labour 
Party. 

The president demanded another 50,000 
members be signed up to take total membership 
of Labour to some 120,000 - far short of the 
National Party's claimed 200,000. ft helps ex¬ 
plain the "snoe-slring" campaign Labour 
mounted in 1978, and why it is in the vanguard 
of the state funding argument. 

Another attraction in the taxpayer helping to 
foot the bill must be the old saw that "you gets 
what you pnys for" in the calibre of politicians. 
If part ofineir energies can be directed toother 
than electorate fund-raising, the result must be 
better and effective concentration on more 
relevant issues than the on-going fight between 
head office and the electorate aoout numbers, 
capitation fees and special contributions. 

Papanui’s Mike Moore earlier argued that 
"political parlies provide the vehicle that keeps 
democracy movi ng." wh ilc allowing they arc not 
highly regarded in New Zealand. Many western 
democracies (West Germany, Sweden. Canada, 
the United Slates)have formsof funding-and 
public disclosure of funding. 

The arguments are not persuasive for Rob 
Muldoon. He has dismissed the whole matter 
with the taxpayer having enough "more legi- 
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Mike Moore... parlies keep democracy moving 

timatc things lo pay for." The Labour Party 
raises the issue once in a while "because they 
can't he bothered, simply arc never prepared lo 
do the work that's required to get membership. 
So it will certainly get no .support from liie 
National Party . . ." 

As for outside influence from groups like 
multinationals living lo grease ihe political axle: 
"If somebody came along lo a member of 
Cabinet and said ‘look, I'll give you $10,000 for 
the National Party if you get such nod such a 
policy through Cabinet', he wouldn't he able lo 
deliver under our system". Plus of course the 
legal barriers preventing .such funding from 


corporate giants — the sort of barriers that 
caught up Finbar Kenny in the Cooks. 

Another trouble is that the American expe¬ 
rience shows the plethora of problems facing the 
public if it demands full accounting for election 
spending. In New Zealand, nobody has yet 
uncovered lhe level of cash inject ion into mar¬ 
ginal electorates ateach election, thesceneofthe 
real power skirmish. 

There were hints of rigged election spending 
returns in 1978 — and even after the Christ¬ 
church Central bi-clection, but nothing sub¬ 
stantial. Yet everyone knows, without having 
the firm evidence, that thousands of dollars are 
spent above the limit which now applies to each 
candidate, an<J is never accounted for. 

Moore’s argument that full disclosure could 
be demandedoy the taxpayer holds little water. 
So too the claim that "slush-fund" spending 
would be detected. 

How would state funding and public disclo¬ 
sure uncover - or prevent — groups of uny 
persuasion buying newspaper space and (if they 
could) broadcasting lime to push (heir harrow 
during elections? ft would not. Indeed, such 
action would he encouraged as parties used ull 
(lie devices possible to hive off part of their 
spending and funding into other, and unde¬ 
tected. am duels. 

If there is a case for state funding it is that it 
will give demonstrably better parties, can¬ 
didates. policies anti organisations. And the 
taxpayer already foots the bill for things like air 
fares.' tolls, taxis, postage cost, chauffcured 
limousine costs and ofeourse the expenses oflhc 
occusioiml hop by Air Force One (RNZAF 
Andover) when the plane schedules don’t quite 
lit. _ . 

Ray LI May Is private radio’ bureau chief In the 
Press Gallery. 


Recovery recipe: fair dash of skilled immigrants 


by Michael Hlrsclifcld 

NEW Zeal a nd is in grave danger nf been m mg an 
economic and social backwater. Vacillation and 
chauvinism, insularity and insensitivity are 
combining lo make permanent the decline that 
has been evident since 1975. 

The short-term problem is a critical lack of 
foresight and imagination, courage and states¬ 
manship spread throughout the leadership 
groups m New Zealand. 

As a country we have prided ourselves on our 
level of international trade which, when viewed 
from a per capita basis, is high by world stan¬ 
dards. 

This interaction with Ihe broad world com¬ 
munity was considered evidence of marketing 
skills. The reality is that we have created an 
inadequate market for bulk produce in a small 
number of countries. 

The last two decades have been spent in a low 
and only modestly successful attempt to break 
into the bigger world, with a wider range of 
products. 

At a time when the western world has been 
decreasing its exports of lubour intensive 
products, with export growth coming rrom the 
skill and education dependant information and 
knowledge industries, New Zealand is surviving 
as the world’s last small reservoir of underpaid, 
semi-skilled while labour. 

"Poor whites" is no longer the term for the 
American South or the Appalachian coal miner, 
but should more accurately be directed at the 
remaining New Zealand labour force. 

The result of this political mismanagement is 
? continuing outflow of the skilled and 
imaginative, which has now lasted so long that 
lar ge numbers will never make the return trip. 

. Isolated, ignorant and inward-looking policy 
is an ultimate recipe for insolvency and internal 
decay. 

With a population originally drawn almost 
totally from two small islands at opposite ends of 
the earth, our narrow outlook is not surprising. 

Whatever success was achieved in export 
growth and diversification is being more tnah 
negated by the near criminal neglect of our 
immigration policy. (The patient al best might 
be described as bleeding to death — bat only 

Though New Zealanders may'not b ® 
with foreign languages, ways and cultures, .we 
need not be frightened of (nose With different 
ongins. • f A ( •..» 


tries will not devastate our Anglo-Saxon racial 
purity, nor will itstripjobs from the needy locals. 

Three countries which many New Zealanders 
are familiar with all provide good examples of 
the benefits that can be derived from a broad 
immigration policy. 

Australia, the United States and Israel have 
all been the cultural and economic beneficiaries 
of the population influx that they have allowed 
and encouraged. 

Apart from the benefits which would accrue 
from a more liberal approach to Asian refugees, 
great benefits would accrue both commercially 
and culturally from a policy which sought im¬ 
migrants from countries such as Egypt. Leban¬ 
on. and Iran for example — countries previously 
outside the range of any previously liberal policy 
followed by any New Zealand government. 

Within all these communities are skilled 
traders, particularly within the minority Chris¬ 
tian sects, who, apart from being valuable, job 
creating citizens, would see what real oppor¬ 
tunities there were for trade with the Middle ! 
East and Africa, a trade which will otherwise 
have stunted development. 

Two thousand families from each of these 
countries would be a good beginning, as would 
a policy seeking many others from the Americas, 
Europe and our PrciAc neighbours. 

Recently New Zealand sent an investment 
mission to West Germany. Their money would 
be doubly welcome if with every 100,000 marks 
they undertook to send a skiilea immigrant. 

Obviously limits are needed, but the targets 
should be generous and it must be recognised 
that New Zealand is not conferring the favour, 
but that the potential immigrant is serving our 
interestsjmd needs. . 

Internally, New Zealand may appear lo be a 
society iu decay and beset by doubt, but it can 
still hold attraction for immigrants. If we were 
only brave enough to realise that our society 
would not collapse were we to encourage some 
: immigrants who might not Immediately dirap- 
pear m the process of assimilation, then indfeed 
our society might onde again develop dirtfction,' 
dynamism and drive.: 

Diversity eiuxnirafees ideas, and new ap¬ 
proaches to old problerhs. With an Interna-. 
Uonally-oriented economy and people, New 
Zealand could become once again an active 
participant in.world afialrs. 

Pluralism is the American terra descriptive of 
• ihe diversity of input in(oaU fields of endeavour. 


engineered the immigration sell-out of New A policy of bringing new people and ideas to 
Zealand's interests and who have proudly New Zealand is an essential pre-requisite for 
boasted of u. should now stand up and be any plan to singe a recovery in our southern 
counted - out. Pacific islands. 


precisely these qualities that we need to seek out. cultural idfia to emerge firom me 

Immigration from a diverse range , of coun- ' of American experimentation. ; 

Michael HtiSifeld Is a Welllngtonbuslnesarrtan ^^Id^hit^New^a^ 

and > h.« 
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Department of 
Itade and Industry 


Hardware manufacturers Interested in the vast 
potential of the North American market are invited 
to participate in a New Zealand stand to be sponsored 
by the Department of Trade and Industry at the 
35th annual 

United States 
National 
Hardware Show 

Chicago, 11-14 August, 1980 1 

The most important annual event for the hardware 
trade In the United States, this show attracted more ; 

than 60,000 buyers last year. ) 

Exhibitors on the New Zealand stand established 
many new sales leads in the United States arid : 

Canada and also discovered valuable opportunities 
among the 2000 visiting buyers from 57 .other 
countries.. •. '■■ ■ ' ■■■ -vV r - >. 


on a,New Zealand stand at this'year^ show ar£ •! 
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PO discount 
line 

YOU make the point {NBR, 
February 11) that the Post 
Office is bound by the princi¬ 
ple of equalisation of services 
from one end of the country to 
the other. 

This is very true and, in fact, 
is one reason why the Post 
Office Act specifically 
prohibits the carriage for hire 
or reward of le Hers (which in¬ 
cludes accounts such as you 
mention) otherwise than by 
post. This means that a person 
or Arm cannot contract with an 
organisation to deliver letters 
on behalf of the latter for hire 
or reward. 

It does not, of course, mean 
that an organisation such as 
the local bodies to which you 
refer cannot have its own staff 
deliver accounts and the like 
on its behalf and the Post 
Office has to live with this type 
of competition which appears 
to be wnal the MED is doing. 

Turning now to the com¬ 
parison of costs which you 
have used intheartide, it is not 
really a true comparison using 
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the 14cenlslandardletterrate 
quoted by you. The Post Office 
offers a range of discounted 
rales for bu Ik mail for postings 
of3000 or more in recognition 
of the benefits which accrue to 
both the Post Office and the 
customer from (he special 
handling arrangements that 
apply to such postings. 

In the case of letters posted 
by organisations such as 
power Doards and councils 
where the posting is presented 
to the Post Office in street 
delivery order a 30 per cent 
discount on thestandard letter 
rate of 14c is granted, raakinga 
rate of 9.8c. 

I am naturally not aware of 
the basis on which the cost of 
Sc quoted by Mr Vernon is 
assessed but I can say that the 
Post Office charge of 9.8c not 
only covers full delivery costs 
and administrative overheads, 
but also the cost of such ad¬ 
ditional features as redirection 
of mail for people who have 
shifted residence. It applies in 
respect of the total posting 
including those segments 
which must be delivered to less 
dense housing areas on the 
outskirts of an urban area. 


On the other hand, local 
authorities can be more 
selective in what they choose 
to deliver and tend to use the 
Post Office for the delivery of 
those accounts to the more 
difficult or sparsely populated 
residential areas. 

The Post Office is naturally 
anxious to retain the business 
of its larger customers and to 
attract back the business of 
local bodies which it has lost. 
The bulk rate discounts are 
offered with this in mind and, 
as I have indicated, they take 
into account the cost savings 
this type of mail attracts. 

TB Martindale 
Public Relations Officer 
New Zealand Post Office 

In defence 
of the PM 

WARREN Berryman's de¬ 
spicable attack on the Prime 
M i nister Rob Muldoon, (NBR 
February 4) demands reply! 
The very qualities he finds so 
laudable in Sir Winston 
Churchill. Harry Truman etc 
are these same qualities for 
which he derisively scorns the 
Prime Minister. 


His fictitious assumption of 
what happens when Mr Mul¬ 
doon speaks candidly both at 
home and abroad is con¬ 
temptible! His soliloquy on the 
primary obligation of a jour¬ 
nalist is laughable. Is he really 
serious? 

Of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Gerald Sparrow wrote: "At 
times irrascible, often per¬ 
verse. sometimes rude,.there 
dwelt in (his man a great 
compassion, and it is this 
quality and his immense vi¬ 
tality that won the hearts and 
minds of men and women 
throughout the world" 

Really Mr Berryman, what 
inconsistency! Ana you're not 
even concerned for the accu¬ 
racy of your ranlings. 

Those of us who love and 
respect Rob Muldoon. see in 
him a man of great compas¬ 
sion . . . (the camera doesn't 
always capture the greater 
deeds - and a man of deep 
humility is hardly likely to 
invite cheap publicity.) 

We see a man of unshake- 
able courage, in face of all 
odds. 

We see his deep love and 


devotion lor this Ins 
country. 

Amfni lire lasting shame ol 
New Zealand, we see limi 
villilied and scorned again and 
again, while overseas at fo¬ 
rums. finance meetings among 
presidents and statesmen, he is 
hailed for his forth right man¬ 
ner and courage. 

Winston Churchill let ns not 
forget strode through the 
pages of history in an age 
when men. women and chil¬ 
dren needed courage to a de¬ 
gree we cun never hope to 
understand. Compassion and 
loving concern from each in¬ 
dividual to friends and 
strangers alike bonded 
together under the leadership 
olv/insion Churchill. 

Rob Muldoon doesn't have 
any national trauma to unite 
the people as one. just a 
straight honest conviction that 
what he is iihmil is right. 

No doubt in 20 or so years 
Warren Berryman will 
proudly boast to his grand¬ 
children ... "1 was there”. 

S F Gunson 
New Plymouth 


Keynes out of ! 

date 

! .I'i* ''“mmsky nun* j 
i,\HK February 18 ) ^ l 
Keynesian economic itam j 
has run its count and i 
validity is questionable. j 

l'hat t his view is widely hdi. 
is confirmed by the JV«' 
Society ,Magazine (January, 

24). In addition the retain 
article saw that the econoi® 
problems of the lechnolotb] 
Uiture - unemployment and 
in llation - could well fee 
wived by the application of'" 
the remedies of Major CH 
Dougins. 

11 is vision ora lechnoloricil 
society, in which machiw 
conferred the benefits of lei*, 
lire, dignity and freedom« 
all men and women, maynd 
be not only the imswerloNt? 
Zealand's economic probltm 
hut also a policy which u} 
political group seeking d» 
(oral advantage could vd 
promise to implement. 

W Hoy HI. 

Walkanae Bud 


Looking from outside at Windy City’s blowings 


by Colin James 

SOMETIMES politics looks 
belter from a distance. 

Away from the hot gossip 
there is a better chance of 
believing politics is rational. 1 1 
is easier to see the general 
current and not get caught up 
in the various eddies. 

Last week was a week for 

taking the long view. 

Political Wellington is a 
small town. And like any small 
town, it breeds and fans 
rumours. 

A few weeks back the big 
rumour was that George 
Chapman was to be sent to 
Wasnington as ambassador. 
Some versions were em¬ 
broidered with a knighthood. 

But those really in on the 
rumour circuit pooh-poohed 
the Sir Georee in shining ar¬ 
mour sioiy. The “in" rumour 
had Colin McLachlan being 
geared for the Washington 
job. though whether with or 


without a knighthood was less 
certain. 

The McLachlan rumour 
has stuck around lone enough 
to arouse mixed feelings - a 
man of his proven qualities 
being available for such a vital 
diplomatic post, but at the 
expense of domestic politics. 

For a bit it was superseded 
by the Talboys-for-Washing¬ 
ton rumour, itself a rebound 
from the Talboys-will-stay 
rumour. 

Then there was the rumour 
that Marilyn Waring was to be 
axed as chairman of the par¬ 
liamentary public expendi¬ 
ture committee, because she 
had run foul of “the boss”. 
(She is still chairman, though 
overseas for a few months). 

Last Tuesday, after the 
Prime Minister and Federa¬ 
tion of Labour president Jim 
Knox fell out over the Forest 
Products settlement, there was 
the inevitable “snap election” 
rumour. 


We can safely ignore the 
snap election theory for the 
time being. 

Snap elections are only 
called by Prime Ministers who 
are either desperate (as Ed¬ 
ward Heath was in Britain in 
1973) or convinced they have 
an issue on which they cannot 
lose. 

It also assumes that the 
Government’s handling of 
ihe issue was part of acarefully 
planned long-term strategy. 

The Prime Minister is not 
desperate. If anything he has 
begun to look and sound more 
in charge. 

He seems to think he has an 
issue on which he cannot lose: 
communist (labour) disrup¬ 
tion. 

But if he has astralegy, it has 
a way to run yet. 

Last year, after the depar¬ 
ture or foxy Sir Thomas 
Skinner, the Government was 
for the first time able to get 
wedges into the divisions in 
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the union movement. These 
divisions became particularly I 
apparent during the one-day < 
"national stoppage". I 

Then came the invasion of I 
Afghanistan by Brezhnev’s 
bunch of unimaginative ge¬ 
riatric imperialists in Moscow, 
the people who gave you the 
Sakharov affair. 

Russians, who had become 
Russians during the "detente" 
era, became communists 
again. 

Furthermore, there hap¬ 
pened along conveniently the 
opportunity to kick out the 
Russian ambassador for 
slushing out money to the 
Socialist Unity Party. 

Not only were Russians 
communists, they were com¬ 
munist conspirators, under¬ 
mining the New Zealand way 
of life. 

Then came the Sulch slur. A 
little bridge of public opinion 
was built between the com¬ 
munist conspiracy and the 
Labour Parly. 

And last week Forest 
Products. More communist 
conspiracy innuendo. 

Bill Andersen's stationary 
engine-drivers and engineers 
union negotiator Jim Butter- 
worth - a contender for the 
national secretary's post later 
this year — tarred with the 
same broad prime ministerial 
brush. 

Not a bad sequence for a 
man who has caught a fnir bit 
offlak from the provinces over 
his failure between 1975 and 
1978 to pul the unions down - 
to ensure that the trouble¬ 
makers got it "where the 
chicken gets the axe", as he 
himself put it. 

Thai failure cost the Na¬ 
tional Parly a loi uf voles at the 
electoral interface with Social 

Credit in 1978. 

A few more drivers. Forest 
Products and meal workers 
strikes met with arbitrary 
regulations and will help 
.swinghose votes around. 

The Forest Products affair 
even had a bonus. Good old 
Jim Knox, straight as a die, 
solid Labour Party man to the 
core, genuine believer in the 
worker's cause, trapped in the 
red light. 

There was a time when 
governments acted as if they 
believed the Federation of 
Labour was an essential 
element in maintaining some 
sort of restraining hand on 
industrial trouble. 


If that belief had gujded the e 
Government this time, it l 
would have kept its hands off 
the Forest Products deal. To 
humiliate the FOL president ! 
is to invite hostility. I 

As the union buzz round 
Wellington on Monday night 
last week had it, “Muldoon’s 
made his mistake this time.” 

For that to be strictly so, we 
would also have to assume 
that the FOL was following 
the old unwritten rules about 
when and how it got into dis¬ 
putes on behalf of the 
workers of one of its affiliated 
unions. 

One of those rules was that 
the FOL would not go in of¬ 
ficially unless the doorway to 
settlement had already been 
opened unofficially. Sir 
Thomas kepi himself out of 
scraps he was not sure hecould 
win. 

Knox had already been in 
for more than a week when 
Tasman scabbed on Forest 
Products - much to the an¬ 
noyance of employers — and 
gave their workers what the 
Forest Products had been 
striking for six weeks. 

The other rule was that the 
Government knew the play 
and therefore kepi oui ol the 
way. Sir Thomas did not ever 
expose a soft underbelly to 
Government slings and ar¬ 
rows. 

There are differing versions 
as to the to-ing and fro-ing 
between Labour Minister Jim 
Bolger and Knox and Forest 
Products. 

The Prime Minister’s ver¬ 
sion is that Bolger told the oar- 
ties the Government coulo not 
wear a settlement of tlte order 
that eventually emerged. 
From one corner of the other 
side comes a version that 
Bolger gave the green light. 

whichever version is cor¬ 
rect is not important now. The 
important point is that the 
Government has intervened 
in such a way that the chances 
of setting up a more stable 
wage-fixing system becomes 
more remote. 

The Employers Federation 
has been trying to gel some 
rational discussion going since 
this lime last year. 

In the Prime Minister’s ab- 
< sence last September, acting 
f Prime Minister Brian Talboys 
I did gel talks with ihe FOL 


employers see hopes of ra¬ 
tional discussion getting 
increasingly unlikely. 
Industrial relations are !i- 


going. Humiliating the FOL is 
not the best way of keeping 
any dialogue open. Frustrated 


Industrial relations are li¬ 
kely to get worse, rather than 
better. 

And it is not as though there 
was some grand economic 
purpose to tne intervention. 
Since Tasman had already 
conceded the rates Forest 
Products eventually got, the 
flow-on to other awards, if 
there is one, will take place in 
any case. 

workers doing the same job 
have an unanswerable case, in 
simple equity, for equal pay. 

The fact that they resorted 
to a strike for their equality is 
irrelevant. Tasman was the 
plant struck last year. 

An FOL that was noton the 
back foot should be able to 
make sweet-smelling public 
relations hay out or the 
equality argument. 

But it does seem to be on the 
back fool. The talk last week 
was defensive, rather than 
aggressive - protest, siege, 
rather Ilian confrontation. 

I have argued in the past 
that a united FOL would win a 
general strike hands down. 
The technological means of 
crippling an economy arc 
much greater now than in 
1951. 

But the current divisions 
over policy and politics make 
united action impossible. So 
ihe Prime Minister is acting as 
if he can do as he pleases with 
impunity. 

worse is to come. The lime 
bomb ticking away inside the 
Fishing Industry (Union 
Coverage) Act, which ex¬ 
cludes existing unions from 
joint fishing ventures, reached 
D-hour Iasi week. 

Loading of fish stopped 
because the Wesermunde was 
back in Bluff. 

If 1 was the Prime Minister I 
would not be upset. 

He is ahead on publicity 
points. Acertoin consistency is 
emerging in his slicing of 
wage rises won by long strikes 
in which he can find signs of 
SUP involvement. 

A good fight this year will 
win him votes where he needs 
them most — on the right. 

It is not yet the stuff of a 
; snap election, except on the 
i Windy City rumour circuit. 

But, failing some imaginative 
> initiatives Trom the FOL, it is 
5 the long-term stuff of elec- 
I lions. 
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Farmer feelings high over Alliance co-op plan 


PROPOSALS lo turn a lead¬ 
ing New Zealand freezing 
company into a co-operative 
have not gained ready accep¬ 
tance among some share¬ 
holders. 

“Rebel" shareholders in the 
farmer-owned Alliance 
Freezing Company 

(Southland) Lid have heldonc 
public meeting, and have 
formed a com mi lice which 
they hope will lead to a revi¬ 
sion of lhe proposals. 

The plans lo convert the 
company were released to 
shareholders early lust month 
and will he pm to .shareholders 
lor approval a I the annual 
meeting on March 28. 

Hut directors were some¬ 
what upstaged by the son of n 
retiring director who placed a 
large advertisentenl in The 
Southland Times two weeks 
before the hoard released its 
proposals, setting out, Oil 
hehalf of his ailing father, 
plans lor turning the company 
into a co-operative, 

Hopes of the Alliunec 
becoming a co-operative have 
existed since the laic 1930s, 
when those campaigning for a 
new works in Southland 
began work in earnest. 

They were to wail through 
two decades of frustration 
before seeing the Alliance 
works at Lornevilk*. near In¬ 
vercargill, start operations 
about I960. 


Since then, the Alliance has 
become a model of efficiency 
in the freezing industry, ana 
with n seventh chain due to 
start operations shortly, it 
must be ranked as the largest 
single meat-processing plant 
in New Zealand. 

Recoming a co-operative 
would mean large tax savings 
for the company, and would 
protect it from takeover bids. 

Farmer support has never 
been a problem with the Al¬ 
liance. even though it was in¬ 
volved as much as any other 
works in industrial hassles in 
the past few years. 

Rut, directors and share¬ 
holders alike have become 
aware of the growing number 
of shareholders who have 
become non-su ppliers of stock 
to the works. 

Under the Co-operative 
Freezing Companies Act, 
some 60 per cent of share¬ 
holders must be suppliers if a 
works is to become a co-ope¬ 
rative, and the percentage at 
Alliance has dropped below. 

Last October, the company 
offered a rebate of 50c a head 
to all suppliers who killed 
stock during the 1978-79 sea¬ 
son. 

At the same time, directors 
ofTercd ordinary shares to 
suppliers nt a premium of 50 
cents a share .so that the com¬ 
pany could go co-operative. 


A 


FELTEX NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
has asked us to advise on the following 
key appointment: 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS MANAGER 

(TOP LEVEL APPOINTMENT; AUCKLAND) 

We require an outstanding Executive to provide the 
overall thrust and strategic planning for the Public 
Relations function in one of New Zealand's major 
public companies. Our client has a turnover of 
260 million dollars. This substantial Group of Com¬ 
panies is highly diversified and is a leader in both 
local and export markets. Because of the complexity 
of operations, international as well as domestic 
activities, the large scale of business involved, and 
the interactions with a diverse range of external 
agencies and organisations, the successful candidate 
must be of the highest calibre for this important 
and exciting appointment. Besides having a significant 
role in strategy formulation, the person will need to 
control its implementation and be an innovative self 
starter with the ability to recognise Public Relations 
opportunities. The location Is In the new Head Office 
building in Auckland City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• A demonstrated proven ability In the Public 
Relations fiald in a senior capacity. 

• Successful experience In strategy formulation. 

• Strong communication skills in both oral and 
written expression. 

• Capacity to gain the confidence and respect of 
Executives at all levels. 

• A positive, imaginative mind. 

• Age range flexible, but preferably in the 30-46 
age group. 

REWARDS: 

• A top flight salary Is negotiable to attract the 
best candidates In New Zealand. 

• Benefits will Include company car, expanse 
allowance, superannuation, buying privileges 
and relocation oxpensos. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing 

stating age, experience, qualifications, other 

relevant Information end telephone numbers 
ft mentioning Position R.B.160B to: 

L MR R.H. BORLAND 

MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED J 
Box 11-237, Manners Street PO 
Telephone: 861-689, Wellington 


Not surprisingly, so many 
look it up that the 60 per cent 
total was well reached. 

With that, directors started 
to work out their proposals. 
They split shareholders into 
three categories, farmers, in¬ 
vestors and traders. 

They proposed a three-for- 
two share bonus issue to boost 
return on investment. This 
was particularly aimed as a 
financial boost to investment 
shareholders who do not sup¬ 
ply stock. 

U nder the proposed system, 
the emphasis will be on 
rebates to suppliers. 
Dividends will continue, hut 
they will be secondary as Taras 
financial returns to sha¬ 
reholders are concerned. 

They also decided to in¬ 
troduce a qualification for 
farmer shareholders of three 
shares for every stock unit 
killed, with space in the works 
allocated on the basis of what 
individual farmers have pul 
through in Lhe past two sea¬ 
sons. 

But. before the proposals 
were unnounced. Neville 
Falconer, son of a retiring di¬ 
rector. advertised his own 
proposals which effectively 
meant a three-for-onc bonus 
share issue. He also argued 
that farmer shareholders' 
Qualifications should be five 
snares for every stock unit 
killed. 

Feelings ran high at a 
meeting in Invercargill 
recently whennhout I30shurc- 
holders nrgued the pros and 
cons of the directors’ propo¬ 
sals. Some felt that the bonus 
share issue should he run as 
high as llvc-for-one as 
adequate recompense for the 
original shareholders who no 
longer supplied stock, or who 
had willed shares to their 
families. 

The meeting’s chairman, 
Aubrey Begg. Labour MP for 
Awnrua between 1972 and 
1975. argued: “If the Alliance 
was n public company, and 


such a proposal went out to 
shareholders, the stock ex¬ 
change would cut their 
(directors) heads off." 

Others defended the 
proposals, however, and even 
among those dissenting, there 
was no unanimity on what was 
best. 

One of the main hones of 
contention among smaller 
farmer shareholders arc the 
traders and exporters, for 
whom directors arc recom¬ 
mending a separate share¬ 
holder category. 

Perhaps significantly, they 
have released few details on 
traders' shareholding, alth¬ 
ough only farmer share¬ 
holders will he able to stand 
for the directorate und voting 
rights for investment and 
trader shareholders will 


remain nt the present limit of 
3000. 

Farmers seeking space ut 
the works have sometimes 
been unuhlc to get it at the 
time they desired because 
traders wore putting through 
large numbers of stock. 

The Alliance hoard has 
been having discussions with 
some of (he major traders. 
From the works-efficiency 
viewpoint, directors must b'c 
anxious not lo upset them. 

Traders often cun supply 
thousands of head at snort 
notice in a lean spell during a 
works season. 

The Invercargill meeting 
decided that if me directors' 
recommendations a re rejected 
at the annual meeting, a six- 
man committee nominated by 
the meeting would try to or¬ 


ganise and attend a soetiM 
meeting of directors toH 
revise the co-opj 
proposals. r 

Just how the proposals wa 
he received on March 28 fe 
are prepared to predict. Mon 
observers say, that no mug, 
what the directors propose 
there are hound to be si 
who will disagree. 

They also point out ihaiala 

of farmers think the propons 
fair in the circumstance 
Although nut perfect, ih* 
take all interests into account 
with the balance tilth 
towards the farmer shag, 
holder. ! 

But only 26 per cent </ 
shareholders’ votes u< 
required to overturn the k 
rectors’ proposals, and forthu 
reason, no bets arc being lata 
on the result. 


World status eludes Bankcarders 


BANKCARD holders will 
have to wait nt least nine 
months before getting the in¬ 
ternational status that Visa 
card holders enjoy. 

In Australia a lie-up with 
the world's two major systems. 
Mastercharge ana Visa, is al¬ 
lowing Bankcard holders 
there to join the international 
plnstic money system. 

The three Australian banks 
behind Bankcard have al¬ 
ready hud preliminary dis¬ 
cussions with Mastercharge 
on introducing the system to 
New Zealand. But NBR un¬ 
derstands that the earliest a 
decision might be taken is in 
June to allow introduction by 
Christmas. 

Unlike Visa customers. 
Bankcard holders will not 
automatically get interna¬ 
tional status. 

Australian customers 
travelling overseas, and in the 
appropriate income bracket, 
are given the choice of card 


CHELSEA RECORDS LTD 


FRANCHISE 



FRANCHISE 


Chelsea Records Limited currently ope¬ 
rates the largest permanent discount 
record bar in New Zealand from Its base 
in Wellington. There are already success¬ 
ful franchise outlets In Lower Hutt and 
Petone and an associated discount record 
bar in Sydney. The Company is widely 
recognised for its progressive marketing 
and is the leader in its field. 

Existing record retailers, or experienced 
parsons intending to establish their own 
outlets,, are now Invited to share in 
Chelsea's reputation and expertise. If 
you would like to boost your income by 
associating with Chelsea as a franchise 
holder, contact - 

A. GOLDMAN 

Cox Arcus &CQ 

Chartered Accountants, 
P.O.Box 1283, 

(Phone 723-110) 

Wellington. 


from one of the major systems. 
New Zealand holders will be 
able to apply for a Master- 
chqrgc card only. 

Until then. Bankeard 
holders wanting nn interna¬ 
tional credit card arc heing 
told lo apply for Diners or 
American Express. 

1 1 seems plastic money is u 
success, despite the warnings 
by consumer organisations 
and the early reluctance of 
retailers lu " accept plastic 
money. 

Bankcard claims to have 
203.000 customers, up from 
150.000 when the scheme was 
launched last October. The 
curds have bought $21 million 
of goods and services from 
11.000 retuilers. hotels, res¬ 
taurants and so on. 

Bankcard official Ken 
Venables said: "We are very 
pleased," 

A recent survey among re¬ 
tailers indicated that Bank¬ 
card was accounting for 70 per 


cent of their nlustic mooes 
business. Venables said ’ 1 

Despite rate cutting brrte 
two Visa operators, the Na¬ 
tional Bank and the Banked 
New Zealand, Bankcard haJ 
stood firm and refused toda- 
count, he said. 

The Tourist Hotel Corpc-, 
ration, which had ben' 
baulking at the 4 per cot 
commission fee on Bankcard 
while paying only I Sperm* 
or lesson Visa accounts.ism* 
signing up. 

Whitcoulls is the only major 
retailer still resisting Bankcard 
because of its higher charge 

But plastic money holder. 
must beware it 
“overseas" to the South I * 
hind. 

Both systems are achieviiu 
high penetration rates c, 
Auckland and to a slip®)' 
lesser extent Wellington. Bu 
over the Cook Strait the reji | 

tiling is still preferred. j 


Meet Joe Hanson 



World authority OP 
magazines 


seminar. Hanson is the leading international expert ( | 

developments and trends, and publisher of Folio, the 
magazine management. ' _ M 

The April 16 seminar will be of particular interest “ 
management, editorial / design personnel, and 
personnel involved In media selection. Seminar session jg 
at the revival of US and international magazine 


successhd response to electronic media, the more 
advertising and marketing advantages of magazines 
and growth and profit opportunities to dc shared by 
management and advertisers. 

There will be a $60.00 charge per person for the seminar* 

For more details, simply mall this coupon! * m* 

^ ourt h Estate Group, 

Box 8344, Wellington. . ’ 

1 amjnterastad in attending tha Joe Hanson maflazlna nw^J^ 
details* i * n,n " r ln Wellington on April 16. ?!■■■■ ™ 

Name........ 

Address 1 

T ?"" 1 ..--a...J.......... . ■ 
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Public Accounts give confused view of policy 


Economics Correspondent 

JUDGING from the latest 
Public Accounts, this 
Government does not know 
whether it is coming or going. 
Us real economic objectives 
arc as unclear as ever. 

The Public Accounts record 
lhe Government’s non-mar¬ 
keting cash receipts and 
payments. The quarterly ac¬ 
counts are report cards as¬ 
sessing how well the Govern¬ 
ment has stuck to what it says il 
intended lo do in the Budget. 

Since its Budget transac¬ 
tions influence economic ac¬ 
tivity. the Public Accounts can 
give an indication of the 
Government’s economic 
policy. 

But as the Public Accounts 
for the nine months to 
December show, they do not 
measure up as the mam public 
record of the Government’s 
budget activities. 

Treasuiy has put some ef¬ 
fort into designing the Public 
Accounts so they are under¬ 
standable. The Minister of 
Finance issues a press release 
to accompany the accounts 
which includes a breakdown 
of the information on the 
familiar Budget Table 2 basis. 
And in the last few quarters, 
the press release has been 
written in simple English in¬ 
stead of accounting jargon. 

Timing is important if 
economic policies arc to have 
their intended effect. It still 
seems to tnkc about 45 days for 
the Public Accounts to be 

F iuhlishcd. n long time to wail 
or up-to-date information on 
what the Government is up to. 

So it was mid-February 
before any assessment of 
Budget activity t«> December 
liuiM Iv undertaken. 

T he December accounts 
record that Government 
spending has slowed quite 
drama lieu lly. Spending was 
only 73 per cent of the total 
amount appropriated in the 
1979 Budget und Sup- 
piemen tar ies. At the same 
.time in 1978. the Government 
hud spent over 75 per eent of 
the amount appropriated. 

Spending in the December 
quarter 19*9 was less than the 


amount spent in the same 
quarter a year earlier. 

It looks like many areas in¬ 
cluding education, foreign 
affairs and administration will 
be underspent. 

From this information, we 
could surmise that the 
Government will spend less 
this year than Parliament has 
appropriated. This would be 
highly unusual behaviour for 
Government departments. 
Their appropriations for next 
year depend on what happens 
this year, and if a department 
docs not spend nil its budget 
this year, it may get less next 
year. 

It is more likely that 
something funny is happening 
with (he Public Accounts. 

It may be an accounting 
trick. Tax collections are al¬ 
ways low in the December 
quarter, so thedeficit is usually 
at its peak then. By delaying 
some payments until the 
March quarter. the 
Government's accountant can 
make il appear that the budget 
deficit before borrowing is 
lower than it really is. 

This makes life easier for 
politicians who try to impress 
the public that a low Govern¬ 
ment budget deficit is a sign of- 
good economic management. 

On theother hand, it may be 
(hat the Government is timing 
■its activities to have a certain 
leconomic impact. It could be 
that il hasdchberatcly held off 
paying hs bills until March as a 
way or offsetting the tax drain 
that quarter. 

March is the quarter when 
most companies and farmers 
pay two-thirds of their income 
taxes. Also, other indirect tax 

K iyments relating u» the 
larch year fall due. 

Usually at least $2,000 mil¬ 
lion flows towards the 
Government's cofTers in that 
quarter. 

And if the Government is 
to realise its Budget expecta¬ 
tions iliis March, its total 
receipts for the quarter will 
need to be more than $2,500 
million. As the table shows, by 
the end of December 
Government revenue was 
$4,003 million. According lo 
the 1979 Budget, the Govern- 



Budgeted 
Includes 
supplement arics 

nine months 

Budgeted 

Amount 


(S million) 

(S million) 

(per cent) 

EXPENDITURE 

Administration 

662 

499 

75 

foreign Relations 

' 450 

. 318 

71 

Dev. of Industry 

761 

572 

75 

■' Education 

1040 

824 

79 

Health 

U46 

834 

73 

i Social Services 

2196 

1581 

72 

Transport Communlc. 

284 

174 

61 

Debt Services & 

Mhc. Investment 

793 

. 529 

67 . 

Mlsc. Financing 


’ . * * 

" 

Transactions 

355 

231 

65 

General Imprest Acct. 

Outstanding (1) 

— 

54 


L". A: Total Expenditure 

7687 

5616 

73 


financed from 

Income Tax 4560 

Customs, Sales Tax, 

Beer Duty . • 990 

Highways Tax- . 145 

Motor Spirits Tax 182 

Other Taxation 218 

Total Taxation 6095 

Interests, Profits, 

Miscellaneous Receipts 483 

Trust Account, Suspense 
Account Outstanding (2). 

B: Total Revenue ; 

Ct DEFicrt tA-R) .: '' i-\ lipjF 

. ' ' " ■ • -V.-K'■’■({ 'Y 


meat hopes to collect $6,578 
million. 

Following the normal pat¬ 
tern in tax collections, the 
December Public Accounts do 
not provide strong evidence 
that the' Government will 
achieve its revenue target. 
While receipts increased by a 
substantial amount since the 
previous year, the gain in the 
nine months to December is 
not large enough to ensure the 
Government will achieve its 
budgeted level. 

Motor spirits tax and high¬ 
ways tax arc considerably 
below normal trend levels, 
possibly reflecting a slight fall 
.in consumption of petrol. In¬ 
come tax receipts are 50 per 
cent of the budgeted levels 
which leaves more than $2,200 
million to be collected from 
income taxes alone in the 
March quarter. 

It is expected that unusually 
large tax payments by com¬ 
panies and ‘ farmers during 


March will bring up income 
tax receipts lo budgeted levels. 
And the fiscal drag effects on 
stale servant’s salaries will also 
contribute. 

But it will be a considerable 
strain on the economy if lax 
pay me n ts are so large i n 
March. Any spare cash in the 
banking system will go 
towards tax payments. 

An acceleration in 
Government spending would 
ease the strain on the Banking 
system somewhat. 

Without knowing whether 
the December Public Ac¬ 
counts arc an actual record of 
Government activity or an 
accounting trick trying to 
show a low deficit, il is difficult 
to see what the Government's 
true economic intentions arc. 

There is widespread con¬ 
cern that money is getting 
tighter and interest rates arc 
rising, making it difficult for 
firms to invest. 

In a joint statement issued 


in mid-February, the Fede¬ 
rated Farmers, the Retailers 
Federation, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the Employers 
Federation and the Man¬ 
ufacturers said that the 
liquidity situation had wor¬ 
sened markedly in the lost few 
months. The spokesman for 
the group. Fred Turnovsky of 
the Manufacturers’ Federa¬ 
tion, went on losay that unless 
urgent action is taken in deal 
with the current liquidity cri¬ 
sis, domestic and export busi¬ 
ness will suffer. 

The Prime Minister and 
Minister of Finance, Rob 
Muldoon. replied that he does 
not ajgree that there is a 
liquidity crisis. He noted that 
increases in monetary ag¬ 
gregates were reasonable 
compared with earlier years. 

Government budget activi¬ 
ty can have a marked 
influence on liquidity which 
may not show up yet "in mon¬ 


etary aggregates. But to know 
the extent of the Government 
budget's effect, it is essential to 
have better measures of bud¬ 
get activity ihnn presently 
provided by the Accounts. 

Muldoon acknowledges 
that at this lime of the year 
there will always be some bu¬ 
siness firms which are short of 
funds to meet their tax ob¬ 
ligations. And this could be 
the reason for Turnovsky’s 
statement. 

The Public Accounts do not 

f irovide enough information 
or the public to know for sure 
what tne Government's im¬ 
pact will be in March. Does lhe 
Government hnvc a better 
idea? 

Perhaps Muldoon knows 
something we don’t. Since 
delaying Government spend¬ 
ing until March makes good 
sense in economic terms, it 
would have been in his interest 
for the Public Accounts to 
make dear the Government’s 
economic intentions. 


FICHING FOR ANSWERS? 









NCR’s 

JOHN CORTESE 
IS READY AND 
WAITING TO 
INTRODUCE 
YOU TO 

NCR COM 
SYSTEMS 





PUBLIC ACCOUNTS FOR NINE MONTHS TO 
DECEMBER 1979 

Amount Account for Proportion of 




The first self-contained Computer In fact, no one Is better placed to see 

Output Microfiche was Introduced by you get the most out of COM, whatever 

NCR. Today that system Is compact, fully your needs. Even down to a 

automatic and completely self-contained. * comprehensive range of readers. 

It takes you from tape to microfiche In . So If you're going over tg CQM, we see . • 
One easy push buttonstepi-. .»V/.ho*$r6bf^ Y-jV 

Furthermore, you can have the NCR 


COM system with or without a front end 
processor, depending on whether you 
want your computer or the system to 
format the tapes, v ■ 

Perhaps an ONLINE COM System Is 
preferreds NCR can tailor a Computer- 1 
Output Microfiche system begt sujtbd to 
your needs- T -/.-Y ■ ./■ 


For Information on micrographics 
products and service, ask fpn- 

John Cortese, or : ' 

r , ; Paul Dixon : : j 

T V ; NCR Micrographics & COM Systems 
;;•’ •. ;• Division ".'/ v : j." 7;. ; • i 
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Council faces eleventh-hour flak over sewage j Working to wither away the state of patriarchy 


F.LEVENTH-hour opposi¬ 
tion lo a $12 million sewage 
scheme approved in principle 
more than five years ago is 
vexing the New Plymouth 
City Council. 

A puhlic meeting unan¬ 
imously rejected the proposed 
sea out rail, offshore from the 
Waiwakailm River just south 
of New Plymouth. But New 
Plymouth mayor D V Suther¬ 
land said that there was no 
wav of financing a land treat¬ 
ment plant when the Ministry 
of Works and Health Depart¬ 
ment had approved a sea- 
oulfall. 

The issue is potential elec¬ 
tion fodder. 

Sitting National MPTuny 
Fried la ruler had a 112-vote 


margin over Labour’s Dennis 
Duggan at the last elections. 
With a swing to Labour of 4.7 
per cent in 1978 a further 
swing of only 0.5 per cent is. 
needed in 1981. 

Pelrocorpand BP proposals 
for Taranaki have made locals 
sensitive lo environmental is¬ 
sues. and candidates for (he 
three major parties will be 
eager to score points. 

On the sewage scheme. 
Fried lander has taken a cau¬ 
tious build-il-and-ihen-we'll- 
see line. 

Duggan wants the council 
to revert to a previous plan, 
which involved the discharge 
of chlorine-treated, not raw 
sewage. Social Credit's Colin 
Nichols (a strong third in 


1978) supports full land 
treatment, regardless of cost. 

Campaigning against the 
scheme Angela Boon claims a 
mass build-up of effluent will 
wash back to shore because of 
tidal movements. 

She quotes from sanitation 
engineering reports from Los 
Angeles plus a manual used 
world-wide as the text for sea 
outfalls. 

The Raymcr Southampton 
Corporation, a firm of effluent 
disposal consultants, states: 
“One worrying thing about 
direct outfalls is the tendency 
for heavy industry to con¬ 
gregate round these ureas 
because trade effluent control 
will be rather Jess efficient than 
it would he if the sewage went 


Users interface follows market 


IBM has announced a reor¬ 
ganisation which will present 
a new face to the customer. 

Marketing and front-line 
reference point for support, 
used to depend on wliai line of 
equipment the user had. 
IBM’s Duta Processing Divi¬ 
sion and General Systems 
Group each looked after their 
own machines: the former, 
handles 370s. 4300s and 3000s 
wuli their associated products, 
while the latter’s mu in lines 
.ire the Series/1, and 
System/J2. 34and 38. 

' in future, the user interlace 
will he “organised toward 
market requirements lather 
than pro. I net”, says managing 
director Bjsj| Logan. 


In practical terms this 
means separate marketing 
forces to deal with users of 
\i»«i I J/intermediate’ and 

‘large’ machines, with new 
customers, regardless of ma¬ 
chine size, placed in the 
former category, 

The two classes of user 
clearly have different needs, 
said Logan: the smaller user 
and the new user, for exam pie. 
will be doing lessof their own 
programming and relying 
more on IBM's help. 

Wit h i h e spread of both DP 
and fiS machines over u wider 
range of processing capability, 

there has been an increasing 
overlap, and IBM has become 


aware of the embarrassment 
of having two people from 
different pans of the company 
descending on the same pros¬ 
pective customer. 

New Zealand found an 
early solution lo this in 1977. 
with a structure which placed 
the linal decision as lo who 
would approach a particular 
prospect in the hands of the 
director of DP marketing. 

The latest move virtually 
submerges the GS/DP dis¬ 
tinction from the customer*' 
point of view. Full GSand DP 
support resources will, of 
course, still be in place hchind 
the immediate interface. 


lo a land treatment works. 
This is because trade treat¬ 
ment processes to a certain 
extent protect farmlands if 
sludge is disposed on (he land. 

‘‘At present there is unlikely 
to he such close attention to ( 
industrial discharges which 
are effectively directly dis¬ 
charged into cither estuaries 
or the sea. There will have to 
be a broadening of the con¬ 
trols of industrial discharges 
generally to sewers." 

Boon describes as urgent 
and vital the need for laws to 
control industrial waste ma¬ 
terial pul into treatment sys¬ 
tems. At present any control is 
just a ^gentlemen's agree¬ 
ment". 

Monitoring waste is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Taranaki 
Regional Board and Catch¬ 
ment Commission. But secre¬ 
tary J V Douglas admits it can 
not he done Because of a lack 
of staff and equipment. 

“Basically it boils down to 
people," he says, “If they want 
a clean environment they will 
have lo pay for it." 

Boon argues that laws to 
control trade waste, because of 
the tremendous number of sea 
outfall sewers in New 
Zealand, sire even more 
necessary in Taranaki because 
of the developing petro¬ 
chemical industries. 

According to mayor Suther¬ 
land the city council will 
insist on monitoring these 
wastes. 

F White, convenor of the 
Bell Block and District Society 
which opposes the estimated 
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$13 million scheme, disputes 
claims that a land treatment 
plant with a provision for 
monitoring wastes would cost 
more. She puts the price at V, 
million and <a\s the council 
scheme could cost three limes 
the original estimate. 

‘I he W.iitar.i outfall’s 
original estimate was for 5* I 
million but lias already cost $3 
million. 

It has tile supnoit ol tile 
Ministry of Works and the 
Health Department. 

White describes the sea 
nutfall as a cheap wav •■! at¬ 
tracting industry to the area 

“No one can tell what lire 
cost will he." she says, citing 
district health commissioner 
Dr AI. Cowans admission 
that should the system not 
work, extra treatment points 
will be erected. 

But the major threat is i<» lire 
food of about 9000 Maoris. 
Elders Ted Taniali and Ail.i 
Taylor sav the Maoris have 
already lost beds of shelllish 
further down the coasi 
because of existing sewer 
outlets and they now stand t.« 
lose all. 

The scheme at Wuiwaknihu 
is the biggest, they say. 

They were not consulted In 
the afl-pakchu city council 
about possible effects m even 
the basics of the scheme. Hut 
they have been invited sub¬ 
sequently to talk with the 
council.' 

Mayor Sutherland i*»»ik 
umbrage when asked why lire 
Maoris were not first consult¬ 
ed. He spent some I.* minutes 
describing the New Plymouth 
community as a family unit 
made up of many races living 
in harmony which was heins 
disrupted by the press. And he 
was aggrieved al “the number 
of really abusive phone calls 
with people niak ingall sorts ol 
wild accusations (hat were 
rcully disgusting." 

He justified failure to con¬ 
sult the Maori people by 
referring to the council's past 
actions in fostering Maori 
culture, citing the museum as 
just one example. “|| we had 
Bad any idea that this would 
disrupt their life style, we 
would have consulted"them". 

"It never oceiired m me that 
, the plan could he anything 
| other than gladly received ami 
endorsed by the Maori peo¬ 
ple," he says. 

“My main concern is dial 


the scheme will be accept^. 

; a ,!|i jm “ so ve lhc M 

problem. r 1 

Sutherland insists a Unj 
ti eminent plant would dotifo 
the costs of the proposals, m! 
had been thoroughly 
ligated. ’ 

Indications were seven ^ 
*»ue dial the scheme woiiLi' 
work and. the Ha!*; 
Dcpaiimeni. Land Board 
i lovcrnincnt would subsidy) 
c.ura costs, Sutherland said I 
He i clei i cd to tlicsucccuf.j 

v. lie ines on the east coastciiie> 

1 *1 Hast urns. Gisborne u; 
Napier (a ft In High conditirc 
on the east differ from those,v 
the west). 

Sutherland claims he L 
not been given a fair beam,; 

“ I V t Inc did n’t even showni 
interview though il*i 
screened all of that of it<[ 
leader ol the Bell Block jr:' 
dish ict pro testers.” ! 

I le said the council hud in¬ 
vestigated the possibility.' 
selling up a recycling pL. 
Mich .is that in i laiiiilion.lv 
“the economics didn'tjunf.. 
the or,is” 

I lie scheme so larhad,‘a 
accepted iiiilv in prittcq&si 
the council was mu cumm*! 
t>> it. he said. Hut he Jcxrfc- 
llic opposition as only amir. 
mit\ 

Mmoi its or nut. it iwr 
prised the I aranaki branch, 
the New Zealand Mcdk. 
Association, lawyers. hu< 
essincii an*I rate|vivers. 

< hlliopaedic "sped* 

V I hulloss' confirmed tho: 
pusiiioii ol the law 
In a Deli of the NZM/V 
lie challenged statemcc 
In disirict healili ■ »ltitvrL)r>. 

I « owan that there weret 
viral infections caused • 
eating local shelllish. 

‘Ihese infections were n 
creasing ait*l there was no#* 
it could he proved or 
pi oval that they had not ho; 
caused hv eating infected 
life except by iiol puttiK 
elllnent in me sea and 
loriiin the result. Hadlowwu 

“V?e\v had 150 ^ 
hepatitis, one third 
wae caused hv the vicii*’ • 
eating rasv shellfish," henjf. 
“Anyway, where is 

in putting p»'lliilion inkj^: 
sea : No good uin come Irotf 
swimming in ones 

1,1 rowan chiinis the GPsa«j 
not experts on matwn 
puhlic health. 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE Labour Party must put 
its own house in order to 
convince women it wants their 
increased political invol¬ 
vement, and Pain Nuttall. 
Labour Parly Women’s Co¬ 
ordinator, sees her newly 
created position as a step in 
that direction. 

If it’s just a gesture, it’s an 
expensive one. Nuiiull points 
nut. Her salary and expenses 
represent ft strong linaneial 
commitment for a party 
known for Its slim resources. 

Her job is executive officer 
u* the Labour Women’s 
Council, a body elected an¬ 
nually by party women, which 
is responsible In the national 
council of the Labour Party. 

A sixth-generation New 
Zealunder, Nuttall is not one 
to pack up nnd leave the 
country when the going gets 
rough." She insists site is 
“deeply committed" to getting 
a socialist government into 
power in 1981. and sees herjob 
as a way of strengthening tnat 
commitment. 

Nuttall claims she has no 
political ambitions: she says 
she sees her position as an ex¬ 
tension of her work as a parly 
member rut her than as a 
stepping stone to political 
power. 


Duty free 
shopping 

satisfaction 

guaranteed! 

We like our customers to keep comiflfl 
back. And they do because we hav & 
only the best of everything , be It ■„ 

jewellery, electronics, furs, photo* . . 
graphics, watches, silverware. AH at W. 
best prices, all guaranteed. We take t 
risk out of duty free shoppipg ; WptO fP 
our free illustrated brochure. : \.: j 


From a strong Labour 
backgr* hi nd, Nuttall was gal¬ 
vanised into joining the party 
hv the 1975election result. She 
lias been active in three 
branehe.. 

Her second tier of political 
activity has been involvement 
in teachers' politics, as a 
branch chairperson of the 
Post-Primal v Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation for the past two 
years. 

AI a third level. Nuttall has 
been an active feminist. 

An MA in liisrorv from 
Auckland University, she is a 
member of the Womens' 
Studies Association, and 
belongs lo Feminist Teachers. 

But she says she is not a 
radical feminist - “Women 
must make the compromises 
they feel necessary to live in 
the’patriarchy." 

Among her own com¬ 
promises are marriage and 
membership of the Labour 
Parly — itself, she admits, a 
patriarchal institution. 

Her feminism tits with the 
Labour socialist tradition of 
reformism, not revolution. 

"Why not use established 
political institutions for 
feminist ideals? It’s a com¬ 
promise - but a realistic one," 
says Nuttall. 

Appointed in Auckland 
with an initial contract of two 


years. Nuttall agrees that there 
"are "chronic disadvantages'* 
in being based away I nun 
Wellington. Bill the "popula¬ 
tion of women voters with 
whom she will work is 
weighted hcavilv towards 
Auckland, with 2l electorates 
an hour's drive or less away. 

After only a few weeks in 
office. Nuilall is already 
heavily booked. She made her 
public debut at the Waikato 
Regional Conference of tire 
Labour Parly, where she 
spoke to a remit endorsing the 
working Women's Charter 
I created" hv the Working 
Women's Council, which aims 
to gel it ratified through the 
FOL and individual unions.) 

Nuuall's position as a paid 
party official representing 
women is a first,at least in New 
Zealand. It is considered a 
breakthrough by Labour 
women who have fought for a 
decade to get it established. 


anJ a mark of recognition by 
ihe hierarchy that women's 
parlicipnlion'i* at last required 
m political decision-making. 


GATT reports increase 
in world trade value 


THF. value of world trade in- 
erea-ed in I ‘>79 by about 25 
per cent over 19?8 - more 
than the average increase in 
the 1 970s - according to a 
GATT report. 

The report projects further, 
but smaller increases in world 
trade during (lie 1980’s, de¬ 
spite problems that would 
arise from energy prices and 
supplies and the’recycling of 
Foreign exchange earnings of 
nil exporting countries. 

It says the surplus of oil- 
exporting countries may reach 
$100,000 million in 1980. 

The combined imports of 
industrial countries rose bv 28 
percent in value in 1979. while 
their exports increased by 
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A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Freellne, Auckland/ 

Welllnoton/Chrlstchurch, They have 
160 Hotel8/Motele in their system. 

8 Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Secretary 
books your flight. The 160 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system are all in the air¬ 
line oomputer. 
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8 Call your Travel Agent — they use our 
service extensively — they're smart. 

If your Secretary la still ringing around, 

L h’s coatin g you money — show her this piessage. 


Auckland Wellington Christchurch 

Phono 794 -G 60 Phono 850-754 Phono 792 -til 
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Nuttall describes three 
major elements in Iter brief: 

o Her primary aim is t>» get 
more women ’ involved at 
policy-making level through- 
mil die hierarchy, and to in¬ 
crease the numbers standing 
for local body and national 
elections. 

® She acts as liaison with 
womens’organisations Mich a*. 
NC)W. with trades unions and 
other bodies to promote 
Luhour women's policy at this 
level. “Our women’s policy - 
for example advocating paid 
maternity and paternity leave, 
compared with the disastrous 
present bill - needs publicis¬ 
ing among women." 

• She will assist with policy 
formation at all levels. 


promoting policy discussion 
groups anumg women 
memhers to generate material 

lor recommendations in go to 

the policy council. Heseaich- 
ing educational material — 
such as :i kit soon to be 
released containing intorniu- 
tion for women's candidates 
for local body elections - Ls 
part ol her brief 

Null.ill denies that the 
creation ■ >t a special woman's 
position within the party 
serves to bolster up present 
inequalities til the structure. 

Special pleading is essen¬ 
tial, site says, because women 
arc so disadvantaged in public 
lire. 

“When women and men are 
in equal numbers in the House 
and m the party executive, my 
job will have withered away. 
In the meantime, there is it 
strong need tor affirmative 
action programmes m 
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Pam Nutlatt... special pleading 
essential 

C rnmote women from their 
tick ground role into strongly 
political activity within me 
party." 




about 20 per cent, the report 
savs. As a consequence, the ! 
trade deficit of industrial 
countries as a whole rose to 
about $ 15.000 million in 1979. , 
after having reached a surplus 
of about 520.000 million in 

1978. 

The report says that the 
export earnings of oil-export¬ 
ing countries increased by 
about 40 percent in 1979. to a 
level exceeding $200,000 mil¬ 
lion — an increase principally 
arising from higher prices. 

The current account deficit 
of non-oil-exporting develop¬ 
ing countries widened from 
about $30,000 million in 1978 
to about $50,000 million in 

1979. 
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GPI falls short on labour and time lag costs 


AN increase of 21 .9 per cent in 
the General Price Index in 
1979 is an indication of pre¬ 
sent and potential inflation 
rates. 


some price catching up to do 
before it fully reflects higher 
costs, but rising food prices 
(his year may have restored a 
belter balance. 


PETER V O’BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week, appraises the share market and 
analyses company accounts. 


Some industry groups in the 
index have already passed on 
their increased costs in higher, 
prices. 

Those movements are 
reflected in the "output” in¬ 
dexes of particular industry 
groups. For example, the 
rood, beverages and tobacco 
input index increased 24.6 per 
cent Inst year, while the output 
index went up 23.4 percent. 

The input index is based on 
"producer’s prices and in¬ 
cludes commodity taxes and 
subsidies received by the 
producer”, but excludes 
labour costs. 

The food group had an in- 

E ut movement of 5.3 percent 
stween September and 
December, 1979, while (he 


On the other hand, costs are 
still going up, and additionaf 
food price increases can be 
expected after the appropriate 


time lag. 


The substantia] changes in 
the indexes for "chemicals, 
petroleum and plastics”, 
''transport and storage” and 
"forestry and logging” have 
been publicised. The effect of 
higheroil prices come through, 
in those industries. 


Output indexes for (he three 
industries moved roughly in 
line with input costs, snowing 


line with input costs, showing 
again (hat cost recovery in 
those areas has a relatively 
short time lag. 


and printing” and in 
"ownership of dwellings” 

The utilities section nad an 
input increase of2.7 percent 
in the December quarter, 
while the output index was 
almost static, moving only 0.1 
per cent in the same period. 

Substantial price rises for 
electricity earlier last year 
came into the output index in 
the second and third quarters. 
The proposed change to elec¬ 
tricity tariffs in April will give 
the output index another 
boost, allowing it to catch up 
again with the producers’ 
costs. 


costs in all the indexes suggests 
that the margin between in¬ 
puts and outputs across the 
industry groups is wider than 
shown in the oare GPI. 


There is unlikely to be an 
immediate increase in news¬ 


paper prices because most 
major publishers have dis¬ 
counted that possibility. They 


change in output prices was 
2.6 per cent. The industry has 


The signal for future price 
rises can be seen in the 
“electricity gns and water” 
group, in “paper, publishing 


Inputs for paper, printing 
and publishing rose 5.1 per 
cent in the December quarter, 
compared with 4.2 percent for 
outputs. 

While the “gap" is small, 
the non-incluston of labour 


counted that possibility. They 
suggested recently that it was a 
possibility if costs continued to 
increase beyond the absorp¬ 
tive capacity of total revenue. 

The suggestion was made in 
the context of paper costs, and 
also included the note that 
■ local newspaper publishers 
have contract arrangements 
with Tasman Pulp and Paper 
Co Ltd. 

The input index for 
"ownership of dwellings” 
shows a gain of 5.5 per cent 
between September and 
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. "All I wanted was 

simple retirement plan 

' wanted was a simple retirement plan! . 

Enough money to maintain my present Ills • 


™»wy to maintain my present life 
style. You would think that would be easv 
I was Irnindaled with brochures, performance 
graphs and adverltaAmnnie thm ...—s__ . 


i HiunuaiBo wnn Drocnures. performance 
graphs and advertisements that promised me 
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December, while mil {nits 
recorded 22 f>cr cent. The 
composition of dial industry 
group is unknown, hut again 
there is n gap between inputs 
nnd outputs lor the quarter. 

The general price index is a 
rough guide to likely price 
rises in future, hut precise 
calculation is diillcult for 
several reasons. 

First the exclusion of labour 
costs brings in a considerable 
margin olcrror when relating 
inputs to outputs. .Since the 
output indexes for the various 
industries are "factory door 
prices or as close to this level as 
it is a Arm’s practice to price”, 
direct comparisons between 
cither side of the industry urc 
impossible. 

Second, there is an element 
of “double-counting" in the 
general price index. For ex¬ 
ample, part of the agriculture 
industry's outputs become 
part of the inputs for the food 
industry. 

The problems are com¬ 
pounded when the public 


sectnr "industries" are J 
aminod. 

The Department or Suit 
tt«.s produces mputindexS' 

central government and for 
government, but there hd 
been no output indexfortul 
groups since the GPI walk 1 
prepared in 1977. ■ 

l hecostsofrunningiW 
government, according to tW ! 
input index, jumped 17 »! 
cent m 1979. with a 6.1 penS 

rise in the last quarter, w 
calculations exclude the as! 
of labour in the ceoirf 
government sector. 

Local government iam 
went up 10.8 per cent m 
year, with the Anal quarter 
contributing 7.8 per cent m 
the level lor September. 

The general price indexka 
the obvious intangible uj- 
vantage of revealing the in 
pact of costs on particulars 
dustrics. If it were wiikh 
publicised in that context a 
could bring the arguments 
about consumer price liw 
into a sensible perspective. 


BNZ winding down its 
London services 


RISING costs urc forcing the 
Bank or New Zealand's Lon¬ 
don branch to eliminate some 
customer services and impose 
charges for others. 

From April J clients wifi pay 
for cheque, savings and 
short-term deposit accounts 
when balances fall below cer¬ 
tain limits. 

And no new savings ac¬ 
counts will be opened after the 
beginning of April. 

Customers in England from 
New Zealand who use the 
London branch as a forward¬ 
ing address will no longer be 
able to do so from June I. 

In a letter to customers dis¬ 
tributed in February, the bank 
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O'Brien on business 


Analysing accounts: Waitaki NZ Refrigerated 


says operating charges bin 
increased "very substanlialV 
since the lust review of per¬ 
sonal customer services e 
1970. 

Tire new charges on cheque 
accounts range" from £1 i 
quarter ($2.34) to a maximur 
of £5 (SI 1.7(1). 

Remaining savingsaccor 
holders with balances undo 
£I(HI ($23-1) will my 5^ 
($1.17) for the privilege an! 
forfeit interest. 

T he BNZ action is prirrur.' 
direeled at cleaning on 
numerous small dorniau 
balances I ell by visitors P 
Britain, while not income 
iencing regular clients. 


WAITAKI NZ Refrigerating 
Ltd had a windfall gain last 
year, but the company’s an¬ 
nual report fails to state the 
amount. . 

A comment in the review of 
managing director. John 
Nciison. is expected to cover 
the point: . „ , 

"The devaluation of the 
New Zealand dollar during 
1979 benefited the fl nal results 
and we are pleased lo report 
that trading has made a 
sianificant contribution to the 
overall profit of the group." 

A note in the Statement of 
Accounting Policies says: 

"Transactions In 'foreign 
currencies nre recorded at 
rales ruling at transaction 
dute or, in the case of 
bnlnnces at year end, at the 
rules of exchange ruling ut 
balance date. All unrealised 
losses or gains or loans and/or 
advances" denominated in 
overseus currencies have been 
reflected in (he income sta¬ 
tement.” 

There is no reference in the 
income statement to the 
amounts of these "losses or 
gains”, nor any Information 
on the "rates of exchange 
ruling at balance date”. 

We are told that there was 
un exchange variation of 
$89,074 on “retained earnings 
of overseas companies.” 
compared with $323,044 in 
I97ST 

Changes to the exchange 
rate are relevant in three 
areas: trading prollls. share of 
profit in associated compan¬ 
ies. anil the translation of 
stocks held overseas hack to 
the balance sheet. 

The iradinu profit gain/or 
loss relates both io*higher 
re .illations fur some snlcs'anJ 
to the unrealised loss (perhaps 
a gai n in the odd case) on loans 
and advances. 

While there was an ex¬ 
change gain on sales made 
after devaluation of ihe New 
Zealand dollar, the formal 5 
per cent devaluation on Bud- 
aei night probably added to 
the loss experienced on mov¬ 
ing exchange rates before the 
Government altered the 
dollar's value. 

We say “probably” 
because, in ’ the absence "of 
figures, it is impossible to work 
nut how exchange fluctua¬ 
tions affected the result. 

Waitaki's associated com¬ 
panies include F J Walker, the 
Australian company which \s 
equity accounted for a 21,67 
; per cent shareholding, and the 
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British company lowers in¬ 
ternational Ltd, in which 
Waitaki has a 50 per cent in¬ 
terest. . 

The income statement 
shows $1.011.579 us "share of 
income in associated com¬ 
panies”. Nciison*'* review says 
that Walker’s net profit after 
tax was $6,549,000 in Aus- 


Towers In- 


tralian dollars. Waitaki's 
share of that amount was 
$1,419,000. again expressed in 
Australian dollars. 

If dividends received were 
added back to the share of 
income in associated com¬ 
panies. the total associates 
comes to $1,544,794. 

An adjustment to New 
Zealand dollars for the 
Walker contribution brings 
the Australian group’s share 
or the income from associated 
companies close to $1.5 mil¬ 
lion. which suggests that other 
associates made a minimal 
contribution. 

Again we can only 
"suggest”, because the infor¬ 
mation is unavailable. 

The effect of exchange va¬ 
riations on inventories is even 
harder to assess, due to the 
treatment of this item. 

Wuiiaki records "trading 
inventories held overseus and 
locally" as S42.4fi0.669 at 
balance date, compared with 


$29,892,172 in 1978. a rise of 
42 percent.The rapid increase 
in export prices for meat and a 
higher level of trading, ac¬ 
counts for most of the change. 
What is the effect if any. of 
devaluation on the inventories 
“held overseas”? 

The report is silent on this 
point, so the reader has to 
guess. Waitaki may hold the 
local valuation in ils books 
until the goods are disposed 
of, or it may set an overseas 
currency value, based on the 
statement of accounting 
policies: 

"Trading inventories are 
valued at tne lower of cost or 
net realisable value with due 
allowance for slow moving 
items. Cost is determind on a 
moving average basis and in¬ 
cludes the cost of acquiring the 
stock and bringing it to ils 
existing condition and loca¬ 
tion. including all directly 
related overheads". 

These criticisms apply to 


most meat companies. It must 
be conceded that Waitaki’s 
annual report is among the 
best in the industry. The 
company releases " sales 
figures, a statement of lax 
liability, and a useful break¬ 
down of other items in both 
the profit and loss account and 
the nalance sheet. 


uway from 1975’> 14.2 per 
cent. 


Information on the effect of 
exchange fluctuations would 
round out the report, because 
last year's movement may 
have "unduly influenced the 
result. 

A rise in net profit from 
$8,572,914 in 1978 to 
$11,941,003 last year was 
good, but it comes into per¬ 
spective when examined in 
relation to key ratios. 
Waitaki’s return bn capital 
was 49.5 cents a share, but 
profit was only 11.5 per cent of 
shareholders funds. While the 
return was an improvement 
on the previous year's 9.4 per 
cent, the company is still well 


Group cash flow (group in¬ 
come. excluding the share of 
associated companies income 
retained in the associates, plus 
depreciation) was 8.35 per 
cent of total assets, as a gain.si 
7.6 percent in 1978. 

The return is sufficient to 
finance the business with the 
aid of 1 outside funds, hut is 
hardly remarkable for a com¬ 
pany "with ongoing develop¬ 
ment and upgrading pro¬ 
grammes. nnd lacing regular 
increasing costs of""working 
capital. 

The report says that the 
"income after tax dealt with in 
the books of the narent com¬ 
pany” was $10.960.415. so at 
least one subsidiary (possibly 
Teknu Knitwear Ltd) must 
have made a sizeable loss, 
after adjusting the figures for 
minority interests and the 
share of associated compan¬ 
ies’ not profit. 


Brokers propose overnight promissory notes 


THE Auckland sharebroking 
firm of Leuschke. Whiteman 
and Co is setting up an inter¬ 
company money market, 
based on promissory notes, 
und operated through the 
firm’s money market depart¬ 
ment. 

Approaches ore being made 
to a list of proposed par¬ 
ticipants. The list includes 
major companies listed on the 
stock exchange, several large 
non-lisied companies, 

producer bourds. finance 
companies and merchant 
hanks, insurance companies 
und official money market 
dealers. 

The firm’s explanatory liter¬ 
ature savs that the inter¬ 
company' money market 
provides ihe means for cor¬ 
porations with surplus 
liquidity to earn competitive 
rates of interest by placing 
deposits on an overnight ba¬ 
sis; at 24 hour call, or fixed 
term. 

The deposits are placed 
with other corporations who 
require temorary working 
capital, also at competitive 
rates. 

"Only institutions of strong 
financial standing are eligible 
for borrowing in the mantel", 
and the market is said to 


"parallel similar markets in 
other parts of the world”. 

The section on “lending 
limits" says that lenders gen¬ 
erally arrange to have ineir 
respective boards approve in¬ 
dividual companies and 
lending limits. 

“These limits are sci by in¬ 
dividual assessment, and as a 
general guide, range from, 
say, $250,000 to in excess of 
$2,000,000 for major corpo¬ 
rations". 

‘“The Board approval ena¬ 
bles the finance cuimive in 
lake advantage of interest 
earning opportunities ex¬ 
pediently ns and when ihey 
occur”. 

The broking firm will aei as 
brokers in the market and, on 
a daily basis, contact institu¬ 
tions likely to be either bor¬ 
rowers or lenders. 

The brokerage payable by 
the borrower is 0.25 per cent 
due ai the time of receipt of a 
term deposit or at maturity of a 
call deposit unless that call 
deposit extends over a three 
month period, in which case it 
is payable quarterly. 

The borrowing and lending 
rates are described as “the 
market rates which are ad¬ 
vised by Leuschke, Whiteman 
and Co”. 


The market would operate 
on an unsecured basis. Pro¬ 
tection to the lender, "and to 
exercise some control,” is 
based on the borrower’s co¬ 
venant with the lender that it 
will immediately repay the 
deposit in the event lhal ii has 
breached its trust deed. or. in 
cases where there is no trust 
deed, that liabilities are more 
than 60 per cent of toial tan¬ 
gible assets. 

The deposit is acknow¬ 
ledged to the lender under the 
signature of an auihi>rised 
signatory. 

"This'acknowledgement is 
a promise to pay andlherefore 
in the event of a default there¬ 
on, may be actionable by a bill 
writ". 

The firm’s literature sets out 
Ihe proposal in impressive 
terms, and ihe list of 
"proposed participants" is 
imposing. 

It remains to be seen how 
many organisations avail 
themselves of the scheme, 
particularly as there is already 
a well-established money 
market in New Zealand, with 
facilities available which 
cover the same lime spans. 

The advantage or the 
proposed market is said to be 
the probable lower rate 


available to (he borrower. 

The borrower and lender 
will operate on ihe same rates, 
plus the brokerage element. 
The present method of ar¬ 
ranging money through a 
merchant banker works on a 
spread between borrowing 
and lending rates, with the 
merchant banker taking the 
difference. 

The attitude of merchant 
bankers to the proposed mar¬ 
ket will be interesting. Most of 
the country’s tncchnnt bank¬ 
ing firms arc on the list of 

P roposed participant.-.. The 
rokers suggest that merchant 
banks will be interested in the 
market when they need short 
term funds for tfieir own ac¬ 
count. 

Money is money, and 
provided the price is right 
most borrowers will take it 


where they find it. But the 
merchant banks have a 
network of relationships with 
companies, and supporting an 
alternative market in one 
aspect will strengthen other 
aspects of that market n> the 
possible detriment of the 
merchant bank's interests. 

The new market will take 
time to prepare and bring into 
operation. It is under Mood 
lhat the broking linn has only 


just hegun discussions with the 
list of proposed participants, 
mainly in the Auckland area. 


mainly in the Auckland area, 
which is Leuschke 
Whiteman’s base. 

Assuming that the market 
develops, there could be a 
sizeable pool of Kinds availa¬ 
ble in ti few years when the 
money for the various indus¬ 
trial development projects 
flows into the country. 













Compucoior U Specification 

Integral mini disk drive standard. Colourgraphlou on 128 x 126 grid. Extended 
disk BA8IC. Eight oolour display. 10K Byte or 32K Byte user memory. One or 
two 61K Byte disk drives. R8-232C port for connection to a printer or hoel 
computer. 8080 assembler available. . 


Compucoior II Application 


: Educational Use for programmed learning applications. Small accounting or 
business systems. Dedicated process or control functions. . 


Intercolor Serlee ... 

For use where larger on-line disk capacities are required. Extended aorsen . 
resolution..FORTRAN, Light pen. PROM programmer. Large screen size. ;' 
ADE market a yvlde range of oomputer peripheral equipment Including DEO* 
terminals, Texas Instrument printers, Telpray VDU's and LSI-11* baafd 
computer systems. 

'trada Mtrfc of Digital Equipment Corporation, 
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Real retail retreat indicates stagflation trend j Fencing turns world deer hunters into farmers 


RETAIL sales have fallen for 
the second quarter in succes¬ 
sion in real terms. The 
Department of Statistics 
summary of retail sales for the 
December quarter, published 
last week, confirms the 
widespread view that con¬ 
sumer demand slowed in the 
final quarter of 1979. 

Seasonally adjusted total 
sales on 1974 prices (which 

removes the effect of inflation) 
were $824.8 million in the 
December quarter, coinpared 
with $843 million in 197s. 

The detailed figures at¬ 
tached to the press release al¬ 
low the true assessment, wh ich 
must be with (he previous 
December. 

The December on 
December statistics show a 
decline in real terms of 2.16 
per cent, as against a drop of 
1-63 percent Between the two 
September quarters. 

The department provided a 


store group breakdown in 
seasonally adjusted terms for 
the first time. 

People are cutting back on 
expenditure by purchasing a 
smaller volume of particular 
types of goods. 

Rising meat prices had an 
effect on the butcher, poul¬ 
terer store group. This section 
recorded safes of $30.6 mil¬ 
lion, seasonally and price ad¬ 
justed, in the December 
quarter of 1979, coinpared 
with $32.5 million in 1978. 

The other food store groups 

J “grocer. dairy”, and Y ‘other 
bod") had higher sales on this 
basis when related back to the 
previous year. The “grocer, 
dairy” group went from 
$200.3 million to $209.5 mil¬ 
lion. while “other food” 
moved from $55.7 million in 
1978 to $59 million Iasi year. 

They were the only two of 
eleven statistical subdivisions 
to show an improvement. In 


percentage terms, the house¬ 
hold appliance and elec¬ 
trical goods suffered most in 
the year on year quarterly 
comparison, with sales falling 
8.2 percent in real terms. 

Apparel sales declined 7.5 
per cent, which probably ex¬ 
plains the numerous sales in 
clothing stores, boutiques and 
other apparel outlets since 
January. An erratic summer 
accounts for part of the 
downturn, but tne drop in all 
retail sectors suggests that 
weather was not tne only fac¬ 
tor in the lough trading. 

General department and 
variety stores saw their sales 
retreat M.l per cent in real 
terms. While this was the lar¬ 
gest cut among the various 
store groups, the diversity of 
goods solo distorts the com¬ 
parisons with other groups. 

Therefore the appliance 
and electrical goods group 
seems the worst affected. 


Goods sold in those stores are 
“aenericallv" closer to each 


other than the wide range on 
offer in department stores. 

There are several explana¬ 
tions for the drop in sales of 
household goods, furnishings, 
and builders hardware. 

Three come to mind im¬ 
mediately, although there are 
probably others. 

Housing completions have 
fallen steadily for three years, 
and are now about 15,000 a 
year.There is lowerdemand in 
the “initial purchase" market. 

The appliance group, and 
some types of furnishings, sell 
a reasonable proportion of 
their goods on time payment. 
Higher interest rates on con¬ 
ditional or hire purchase 
agreements deter some po¬ 
tential purchasers, in spile of 
the knowledge that rising 
wage rates will offset at least 
part of the increased interest 
charge. 


Sales of colour television 
sets urc levelling out. The high 
unit cost of a colour TV 
receiver has a solid impact on 
total appliance sales, the effect 
being in direct proportion to 
the nuinbcr of unit sales. 

The continuing reduction in 
retail sales, expressed in real 
terms, has serious implica¬ 
tions if it persists at a time 
when current and potential 
prices move up rapidly (see 
article on the General Price 
Index on page 14). and wage 
rales arc increasing. 

If wages and prices increase 
while demand (usexpressed in 
retail sales) falls, we are back 
in the economic phenomenon 
of the 1970s; .stagflation, an 
ugly word hut the best des¬ 
cription of the trend. 

Falling demand-works hack 
to wholesalers and manufac¬ 
turers who make and sell less. 
They arc under pressure from 
wage demands which are cal¬ 


culated to catch upon J- 
prices. Since the pro^ 
units are making E 1 
c»s. prec *« or §• 
layoffs are their only ife" 
lives to going owolW 
1 fie inflation rate 
again, demand is 
ami the circle is comply 

lax cub. easierretn» 
on hanks and OlherlW 
institutions, changes mf 
purchase rcgulanons. ) 
control of wage movtnr 
are policies designed 1 st 
imise the effects of the qfi 

Those policies will 
ly he reinforced this ){ c 
me deterioration in theft. 

continues. Whethnr 
will solve the problems!., 
other matter. 

I he latest rciail flgure 
conjunction with others 
omie indicators, sugw 
tough time in the a: 
ahead. 


by John Draper 

DEER farming. New 
Zealand-style. is leaping 
round the world opening the 
gate for a local farm supplier 
to export. 

Other countries have herd¬ 
ed and fostered deer in the 
wild for venison, antler velvet 
and hides for centuries. But 


the New Zealand hunter has 
turned farmer with the aid or a 
two-metre high fence. 

Christchurch-based Cy¬ 
clone Industries (NZ) Lid 
have been riding on the deer’s 
back since being asked to 
develop a suitable fence in 
1969 by Lincoln College. 

The original fence was quite 
different from the product 


Battle lines drawn for 
freight cost debate 


New BP company 
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M, British Airways first class. 




rways 
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In the front of the 
aircraft. Right up front 
in comfort, attention 
and the extra 
niceties that 
make all the 
difference 
a flight. 
up front 
is where you 
see your company 
and your business, then 
up front is where you 
should be flying. 

See your travel agent. 


Continued from Page 1 

office records the main objects 
of the company are: 

• To negotiate or enter into 
agreements or arrangements 
.with other parties - Govern¬ 
ment or private - relating 
particularly to exploration 
development; 

• To prospeet. explore ami 
develop resources: 

• To search for. exploit, 
develop and market pe¬ 
troleum and other fuels, min¬ 
erals and so on. 

According to clause 25. an¬ 
other of the company's objects 
is: 

“To take all necessary or 
proper steps in Parliament or 
with the authorities.... local, 
municipal or otherwise, nr any 
place in which ihc Company 
may have interests, aiul to 


wording wasslraiehliW'h 
documents of me or 
company - incorporaui 


company -- incorporaif; 
1956. 

In Britain. BP has nice 
a L '2 million campac 
counter what it craw 
"negative" image. 

I lie theme of the *Jv 

ing is "IIP: Britain at ilsk 
1 lie aim is to tonviiM- 
public that UP is British 
cessful. and more thanj»' 
oil company. 

Examples of sponsor 
being undertaken tnisyer 
the British company in* 
The BP Energy Researchr 
(a scheme to encourage-' 
servo t ion research prop 1 
■flic Faraday W; 
(around £ 20.000 for the ? 
series of these lectures) - 
substantial contribution' 

the arts. 


carry on any negotiations or _, 

operations lor the purpose of -*-- 

as!±';;:s Inflation vow 

company or furthering the chnirmnn P«J .J'JJgj 
interests of its Members, and pnmiiscd 
to oppose any steps taken by wmrse m figm g’’V { ^ 
any other company, firm or slowing growth 
person which innv be con- supply- , 


ANOTHER survey will be 
made of trans-Tasman ship¬ 
ping services — and it looks 
like being a replay of a 1978 
study. 

The 1978 study found that 
high transport costs were in¬ 
hibiting trans-Tasman trade. 
Shipping companies argued 
the the economics of the 
study were faulty and alth¬ 
ough the l asman was one of 
the dearest stretches of water 
in the world no firm was 
making exhorbitant profits. 

A union company spokes¬ 
man told NBR that although 
“the company got a lot of slick 
at the lime, our own surveys 
have found that the effect of 
the freight rates on export 
opportunities wus more ap¬ 
parent than real." 

The latest study announced 
by the Australian and New 
Zealand Ministers of Tran¬ 
sport is to be a joint study by 
the Australian Bureau of 
Transport Economics and the 
New Zealand Ministry of 
Transport. 

The study is looking at three 
major -areus; 

• the structure of sea freight 
services and how the costs are 
made up. 

• the relationship between 
costs and freight rates. 

• measures that could be taken 
to improve efficiency, lower 
freight rates, and the effects of 
lower freight rales on trans- 
Tasman trade. 

The two main protagonists 
in the 1978 battle — the Union 


while a lot of people believed 
the hearsay evidence that the 
Tasman was costly, in fact the 
rates had little to do with ex¬ 
port opportunities." 

The Manufacturers Fede¬ 
ration reports one consistent 
thread among the grumblers 
- it’s an expensive stretch of 
water to cross. 


that factories in Christchurch 
and Dunedin arc now turning 
out day and night. Though not 
the only suitable fence. 
Cyclone’s “Tighllock" is the 
standard on which Govern¬ 
ment regulations are based. 

Marketing and export 
manager Doug Columbus 
said Cyclone worked closely 
with tHe game processing in¬ 
dustry and demand for 
“Tightlock” was strong as the 
helicopter gunshins swapped 
rifles for nets and aeer farming 
look off. 

And with the domestic 
market under control. Cy¬ 
clone looked hi export. 

Australia was “the ohvious 
choice" and contact was first 
made with New South Wales 
deer breeders in 1976. 

In July 1977. Cyclone set up 
a demonstration for the deer 
breeders association and 
“from there we never looked 
hack". Columbus said. 


Australian deer farming hus 
grown rapidly over the last two 
years, though most farmers 
arc still building up herds and 
are not yet as well developed 
as on tills side of ihc Tasman. 

Fifteen thousand deer are in 
captivity in New South Wales 
alone with farms spread from 
Queensland through to Wes¬ 
tern Australia. 

With Australia won - de¬ 
spite protests from deer 
farmers there that S190 a 10ft 
;ncLre roll is expensive - Cy¬ 
clone looked further afield "to 
Scotland. 

The Scots have been expe¬ 
rimenting with deer farming 
for much longer, though noi in 
the same style as New 
Zealanders. Arid fencing suit¬ 
able for containing deer has 
long been in demand for pro¬ 
tecting mniorwavx. 

gameparks as well as for 
farm ins. 


Columbus said that Cy¬ 
clone sent a token shipment of 
fencing ioB ritain in 1978lobe 
sold through farm suppliers. 
Now container lots are 
regularly shipped. 

Sales have also been made 
in Ireland and more recently a 
token orderwon from Hawaii. 

The fence is also used ex¬ 
clusively at Ornna Park in 
Christchurch and for internal 
fencing at the Otaihanga lion 
park near Wellington. 

Deer are more sensitive 
animals ihun sheep or cattle 
and easily frightened. 
Columbus savs. 

And as well as being tall the 
fences have to withstand the 
onslaught of the stags in the 
raaring.senson and are there¬ 
for made of high-tensile 
wire. 

The demand for fencing is 
keeping Cyclone busy round 
the dock. And though’exports 
are doubling each year. 


Columbus claims ihey are not 
responsible for the backlog 
of orders. 

“Our export orders would 
not make any significant 
difference w Till Hiring the 
domestic order book.’* lie said. 

Expansion is proceeding in 
Dunedin and Christchurch 
after deciding against 
developing a new venture 
closer to export markets. 

Although domestic demand 
is close to peaking, the Ame¬ 
rican interest in deer farming 
is only now coniine alive. 

Cyclone is already export¬ 
ing other fencing products to 
[lie United States, mainly in- 
dn.strial fencing, barbed wire 
and staples from Auckland. 

Cyclone's recent results for 
ihe half year to December 31 
1979 show a 65.7 per cent 
growth over the same period 
m 1978. reflecting export 
growth and the demand Ibr 
deer fcncina. 





any other company, firm or 
person which inny be con¬ 
sidered likely directly nr indi¬ 
rectly to prejudice the i me res is 
of the Company or its 
Members”. 

Farrell pointed out that his 
responsibility was in Ihc ex¬ 
ploration area, but said the 


u j i«.*.*w* in the 1978 battle — tire union 

[•DPRAI Reserve ^ Company and the Manufac- 
ii i nil an Paul Volckrrb turers’ Federation - have al- 
om scdlomaintain*^, ready made their respective 
mrse ill fighting positions dear. 

.wjnu nrowlhinlte^ A spokesman told NBR, 
i* B that despite complaints about 

i/...__ nninatofreight rates, tonnages across 

theTasman kept on going up. 


growth of n 0 I ^sUn « hif nf a mulh Anar I 


growth ot mwy , 7 ^ 
has to be reigned ^, ^ 
told a meeting of 
rican Association of 
Persons. 




airways 

Vfc’ll lake more care of you. 
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Now Airstm-Morris give you the answer to the 
umer tointies of petrol supply 






Now you can be Independent 
of overseas uncertainties 

We can't win if we remain so dependeni 
on Imported oil as a fuel. There is only one 
certainty . . the cost Is going to keep 
escalating. 

But now, Independence day tor New 
Zealand motorists is here. 

Right now Austin-Morrls can supply the 
factory fitted option of a ‘Multi-Fuel’ system 
on the popular British cars shown opposite. 

Right now the same technology which 
has already seen half a million European 
cars In regular operation is available 
through Austin-Morrls here In New Zealand. 

The fuel system options will be petrol and 
compressed natural gas [CNG] —- or petrol 
and liquid petroleum gas [LPGJ. 

When other cars stop, yo urs carries on. 

Now you can change fuels at 
tne flick of a switch 

You don’t Sven slow down to change 
fuels. Petrol to gas. Gas back to petrol it's 
as simple as flicking thp neatly titled switch 
which Is part of your Instrumentation. 

Your cruising range has been extended 
too, and you can avoid the effects of any 
petrol restrictions. Whan running on gas 
there Is a slight power loss but you get the 
benefits of a cleaner and generally smoother 
funning engine with a reduction In exhaust 
pollution. 


MORRIS 575 VAN 


AUSTIN PRINCESS 

Your CNG and LPG supplies 
are assured . . . Ifs 
Government policy 

The Government plans that over 100,000 
cars be converted to CNG and LPG by 
19B5. No matter what political party Is In 
power this commitment Is sure to remain 
strong because developing our own natural 
resources helps free our economy from 
domination by oil producing countries. 
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MORRIS 575 UTE 


MORRIS 1700 ESTATE 



_ MOR RIS 1700 

Chances are you will halve 
your current fuel costs 

With CNG or LPG you can go almost 
twice the distance for the same amount of 
money used for buying petrol. And that’s 
Just on today’s prices. As petrol costs rise 
even further your ’Multi-Fuel’ Investment will 
look better and better. 

CuoMm buM an nan ta » 

SMS-ESS 
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Austin-Morrls are New 
Zealand’s leaders in ‘Multi- 
_ Fuel’ technology. 

contlnQnta l motor engineering 
technology Is responsible for the advanced 
systems now available here. Austin-Morrls 
have now completed a major development 

tSSSV' Ze ^dwhichhL nt 

lnc !f^ e^wslve practical field trials 
The Auslln-Morrfs cars have proven Ideally 
s^ed to the systems because ofTe e^ 
design commitment to space . even In 

small to medium sized cars. This means that 

Austin 



the extra fuel tank is hardly notlceahle wh*n( 
fils up into the boot and refuelling Is simple 
and quick because of spacious engine 
compartment layouts and advanced engine 
design. 

Good design has also enabled installation 
costs to be held to an attractive figure, l.e. 
approximately$ 1,000 for * A j,jj ' 
CNG. Naturally, new car 
warranties will cover the ip, 
new fuel system. 

This special Finance Plan will 
make it even easier to gat the 
benefits of ‘Multl-Fusi* 

The marketers of Austin-Morrls cars have 
arranged special terms for credit purchasers 
. through General Finance Limited. This hlgtty 
respected company is one of New Zealand’s 
longest established lending Institutions. 
Bearing In mind the reduced running coststf 
’ Multi-Fuel’ and the favourable terms offered 
by General Finance, hire purchase b ecomes , 
a very^altractive alternative 

™ " —l ^ 

I H you would like to know mere; | 

I Our free booklet gives you further fee® > 

I on the ’MulM-Fuel' systems offered by 

■ Austin-Morrls. | 

| Send to ’Multi-Fuel’ ;/ / 

j Austin-Morrls Vehicles . ( 

| New Zealand Motor Corporate \ 

■ P.O. Box 2599 I 

j Wellington . 

I Please send me full details. * 

| Name. \ 

■ Address. I 

I _........V| 

J Company [where applicable].;/ v | 

J Position In Company. 

l^L N*wZMloixlNVtoCorpOforto rt rine^ u ^ ! | 

i 


’ . j * ' i 


>bo get more- ^ 

• ■ ' ' ' '•&*£■ 
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Country folk clamped in city bureaucrats’ vice 


by Colin James 

BUSINESSMEN are well 
aware of the cost of central 
government — not just in tax, 
but in the extra staff and work 
needed to meet hundreds of 
requirements imposed on 
them. 

They are not the only vic¬ 
tims. Local government has 
become more expensive 
recently - largely because of 
central government requi¬ 
rements. 

For the most part, it is the 
ratepayer, not tne taxpayer, 
who foots the bill - whether or 
not they agree with the bureau¬ 
crats in Wellington. 

And the bureaucrats tend to 
prefer uniformity. Smaller 
councils argue that some 
requirements, highly desira¬ 
ble for dense urban develop¬ 
ment, are inappropriate for 
sparse rural living. 


Two examples: The tiny 
Whangaroa county in the far 
north used to have a part-time 
noxious weeds inspector. He 
also doubled as part-time 
building inspector. 

County clerk John Wells 
says the man was accepted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries as “one of the 
top weeds men in Northland.” 
“But they changed the system 
so that you cannot employ 
part-time officers. They must 
be full-time," Wells says. 

“So we have appointed two 
full-time inspectors.” Since 
the central government pays a 
SO per cent subsidy on the cost 
of noxious weeds inspectors, 
its share of the cost has dou¬ 
bled along with that of the 
county. 

Chicken-feed for the tax- 

K . But on a total county 
^ :t of $200,000. the extra 
cost Is a significant additional 
burden. 


The second example is the 
requirement on local authori¬ 
ties to prepare management 
plans for reserves. 

Bay of Islands county 
manager Maurice Plowright 
acknowledges that in some 
cases this is highly desirable. 

“But most or the reserves we 
have got are pretty passive — 
open land on the foreshore 
and so on. We don't think the 
pressures to do anything with 
them are great." 

Whangaroa, which boasts 
one of the country's most 
beautiful, but remote, har¬ 
bours, agrees. Wells says 
Whangaroa has not produced 
any management plans and 
sees no need for them. 

Reserves are kept for a 
purpose, he says, and 
developed and maintained for 
that purpose. Changing cir¬ 
cumstances make it 
“impossible to purchase a 
document which is going to be 


on an A-Zof management of a 
particular piece of develop¬ 
ment.” 

Many of the local authori¬ 
ties’ additional responsibili¬ 
ties have been imposed by 
town and country planning 
legislation. 

Much is desirable, says 
Plowright, but it costs money. 

Theloca! authorities must 
now do all the serving of no¬ 
tices — which may be a saving 
in the total cost, compared 
with individuals having to do 
it, but it adds to local autho¬ 
rities’ costs. 

The council must also ap- 

S rove any excavation within 
D metres of a road or ad¬ 
joining property. 

Plowright acknowledges 
this as a desirable protection 
for land occupiers, but only a 
liny percentage of the rate¬ 
payers who have to carry the 
extra cost of the inspections 
might ever have cause to feel 


Taxation 


Tax planners offer barrage of strategy tips 


by Peter McAra 

NEW Zealander's are just as 
complacent about taxation 
planning as they are about 
anvthing else. 

The average businessman 
or company executive regards 
the company accountant as n 
bright chap who is up with the 

K lav on the legislation. Thus 
e will not seek expert advice. 
With tax rates of 45 percent 
for companies. 60 percent for 
individuals, and with the laws 
continually changing, it is not 
enough toliave an accountant 
employed with part-time tax¬ 
ation duties. Nor is it sufficient 
to send selected company 
personnel to tax seminars, 
where they cun pick up only 
limited knowledge. 

Tax planning can be li¬ 
kened simply "to a rugby 
match. The objective is to 
score points (valued in dollars) 
bv raising the level of allowa¬ 
ble deductions and lowering 
or eliminating the amount on 
which income tax is levied. 

The game is an annual 
event, and many changes to 
the rules apply after each 
Budget. So you must he on the 
ball. 

Your team comprises you 
and your professional tax ad¬ 
visers. Your emergencies are 
the competence and standing 
of vour advisers. 

You will be lined up against' 
a well trained and organised 
team of 3000 Inland Revenue 
spoilers, stategically placed 
round the field and backed up 
by qualified inspectors who 
are ready to move quickly to 
plug the gaps you may find in- 
their defence. 

The emergencies are 92: 
legislative assistants who will 
change the rules if you score in 
the first half. 

, The touch line is the thin 
line between arranging your 


Broadbank 


affairs in accordance with the to three limes the amount of 
law to minimise tax pavnients. tax that should he paid. Ex* 
and the Inland Revenue ample: Dr William Sutch’s 
Department’s argument that estate has been charged with 
you are merely Irving to avoid almost $40,000 going hack to 
a proper tax liahilitv. 1966. Someone must pay even 

There are firm" rules ol- if you commit the evasion, 
course. • Give all the information 

• Have your plans approved you have, including a hreak- 
by the Inland Revenue down of expenses. This saves 
Department before deciding V ou time in the Iona run with 


on u course of action (an 
overseas business trip for ex¬ 
ample). Obtain approval 
before you depart and per¬ 
haps your spending can be a 
little higher. 

• Don't give up too easily. 
Many cases are won or lost on 
the manner of presentation 
and the amount of informa¬ 
tion given to the department. 

• Seek professional advice if 
vour claim is disallowed. You 
have only one month to object 
to the decision, and many 
claims are dealt with through 
the exercise of discretion. The 
decision may have been taken 
hy a recently appointed clerk. 

'• Disclose nil the material 
facts in your income return. If 
you don’t the commissioner 
may reassess your tax liability 
as far back ns he wishes and 
add penal tax. which can he up 


fewer questions raised. 

• Don't prepare schemes 
that nre wo subtle. The Inland 
Revenue Department and the 
courts look to the nature ot the 
transaction. If a tax avoidance 
motive is suggested, the tran¬ 
saction can be set aside for tax 
purposes. You will he minus 
the legal fees involved in set¬ 
ting up the company or trust, 
for example, plus the court 
costs. And in the Newton case 
in 1958. the commissioner as¬ 
sessed an additional $1.2 mil¬ 
lion penalty for late payment 
on top of $3.5 million addi¬ 
tional taxes. 

• Consider sharing your in¬ 
come with your wife and 
children through either wages 
or a trust or company. But if 
you have your wife as a com¬ 
pany director, don’t be un¬ 


reasonable in the amount of 
fees made. The commissioner 
looks at what would be 
realistic amount paid to an 
outsider. 

• Don’t make any family 
arrangements without seeking 
competent legal and taxation 
advice. One farmer sifted his 
farm to his son. who died, and 
his duiishier-in-liiw's next 
husband Told father his pre¬ 
sence was no longer welcome. 

• Have yi»ur cumpanx pas 
vour private expenses mi vour 
behalf. This is in ell cel a 
lax-free payment, because it is 
normally exempt of taxation. 
Bui if you are a substantial 
shareholder in a private com¬ 
pany. don’t have your com¬ 
pany pay for and claim vour 
private expenses. The Inland 
Revenue Department has the 
power to disallow these ex¬ 
penses and then add them to 
your income ns dividends — a 
double taxing. 

• Make a claim when in 
douht. The department can 
only disallow it and normnllv 
will not add anv penalty. 

• And note that an accoun¬ 
tant can give competent ad¬ 
vice in his own field, which is 
not normally tax planning. 


{Hateful for it. If it works as it i 
should no one will. 

Planning and health requi- 1 
rements also hit tourist and 1 
retirement development t 
areas. Water and sewerage i 
schemes have to be provided. I 

Higher interest rales which 1 
resulted from the 

Government’s freeing of con¬ 
trols in 1976 have also had 
their effect. 

Loan money is easier to gel. 
but debt service charges are 
higher. 

Whangaroa is embarking 
on a $250,000 sewerage 
scheme, required by the 
Health Department as a pre¬ 
requisite for further develop¬ 
mental Kaeo. Intereslcharges 
will be $35,000 a year — 17.5 
per cent of the total current 
budget. 

Not only do local authori¬ 
ties find they have more to pay 
for. In some cases central 
government action has 
reduced their ability to pay. 

Some years ago the back¬ 
ward stale of Northland’s 
county roads was recognised 
by a special subsidy from the 
Roads Board. 

But this subsidy has been 
cut - in Whangaroa’s case in 
two successive years. From 69 
per cent, it has dropped to 61 
percent. This will aud an extra 
o.5 per cent to rales in the 
coming year. 

And Whangaroa’s attrac¬ 
tive coastline, its besi prospect 
for revenue-earning develop¬ 
ment. is turning intoaliahililY. 

The Crown has been ac¬ 
quiring coastal land, taking it 
out of reach or Whangaroa \ 
rate collectors. 

Welts tells of two islands 
which three years ago brought 
in $2000 in rates from some of 
the most highly rated land in 
the county. Crown purchase 
has shifted that burden on to 
the remaining ratepayers. 

So rates have been under 

E ressure. Bay of Islands has 
eld its increases to 70 percent 
over the past five years, well 
below inflation, andexhausted 
ils reserves in the process. 

In the same period'Whan¬ 
garoa rales have gone up by 
about 150percent. well above 
inflation. 

The issue is partly one of 
control. Whangaroa was 
pressed to use neighbouring 
Manonui’s or Bay of Islands 
noxious weeds inspectors in¬ 
stead of appointing a fulltime 


inspector of its own. 

But, Wells said, the country 
felt that it would lose control, 
both over his operation and 
the cost of the service (which 
its ratepayers would still pay 
for). Local residents would 
have to go outside the county 
to gel hold of the inspector. 
Ana. Wells argues, a local man 
would be more likely to get 
co-operation. 

Plowright says local autho¬ 
rities seem lobe”becomingan 
agency for central govern¬ 
ment. M ost of the things we do 
the Government has got its 
tight hand on. 

“We arc moving towards a 
situation "where we can make 
decisions, provided central 
Government agrees.” 

Asked what his county 
could slop doing to save rales. 
Plowright says ii boilsdown to 
rubbish collections (and those 
are paid for by a special ra te on 
those using the service) and 
filling potholes. 

Hand in hand with greater 
central Government control is 
pressure for regionalisation. 
Northland has just elected a 
united council — another cost 
to ratepayers. 

There is much resistance in 
the far north to the united 
council, which far-northers 
say will not be sensitive en¬ 
ough to their particular needs. 

•’Northland” has too often 
meant “Whangarci". they say. 

Plowright would prefer 
some rationalisation of the 
counties — amalgamating the 
four most northern counties 
into two and incorporating 
power board and catchment 
authority functions. 

Bui Whangaroa fiercely 
resisted an attempt iu merge 
them with their big brothers a 
few years ago — Hokianea 
rejected a Government bribe 
or $500,000 to upgrade roads 
in its area if it agreed. 

Local government of the 
local people, by the local 
people seems to be the slogan, 
in the big cities where the 
average citizen is as divorced 
from the council as they are 
from Parliament, this'may 
seem a quaint and even absurd 
notion. 

But to the 1500-odd re¬ 
sidents of Whangaroa. with 
: their new brick county 
< chambers and a stubborn 
‘ distance from Wellington. It 
- still seems to have some 
; meaning. 


How many cusfomers,cl 
ales have you lost in yex 
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Everard’s 10-year frustration in push for drive-in 


by Kulhcrino Findlay 

DRIVE-IN cinemas are as 
American as apple pie, ‘55 
Chevys and southern-fried 
chicken. Bui (he so-called 
" passion pits" of I he 1950s 
which survive today In the 
United States and Australia as 
a viable alternative to "hard 
top" movie theatres, seem 
destined never to become part 
of the New Zealand enter¬ 
tainment scene. 

Whether this leaves us with 


a yawning cultural gap is a 
matter of opinion, but the facts 
of one man’s attempts to in¬ 
troduce drive-ins to New 
Zealand - and the bu¬ 
reaucratic thwarting of (hose 
attempts - are a strange 
commentary on a country 
which purports to encourage 
free enterprise. 

Businessmen as illustrious 
as supermarket king Albert 
Gubay have flirted with the 
drive-in dream, but the one 
name which has 6ecome al¬ 
most synonymous with it is 


that of Auckland film dis¬ 
tributor, Barrie Everard. 

Thus far the structure of the 
film industry, the strictures of 
Government red tape and the 
un timeliness of the latest fuel 
crisis have conspired to defeat 
his efforts to establish a 
drive-in complex. Bloody, 
slightly embittered, but un¬ 
bowed, he vows to fight at least 
one more round. 

Australian-born Everard 
arrived in Auckland 13 years 
agp as sales manager for 


Cinema chains dominate industry 


by Katherine Findlay 

THE cinema chains or Ker- 
ridge-Odcon and Amal¬ 
gamated Theatres Ltd, own 78 
or the country's 168 movie 
theatres. 

Only three metropolitan 
cinemas are independently 
owned and about half of other 
independents have fewer than 
live screening days a week. 

The “big two" take an es¬ 
timated 85 per cent of all 
cinema revenue and as Ker- 
ridge-Odeon is 50 per cent 
owned by the British Rank 
Organisation and Amal¬ 
gamated 100 per cent owned 
by ZOih Century Fox, it can be 
assumed that a large amount 
of money is re milieu overseas. 

Their domination of "first 
release" outlets means that 
they a Iso exert a strongin teresi 
over the film distribution bu¬ 
siness. 

The film industry is 
governed by the Cinemalo- 
graph Films Act 1976, which is 
administered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Internal Affairs sub¬ 
ject to the conirai of its Min* 
liter. Allan Higher 
The act authorises the set- 
ting up of a Film Trade Board 
of eight members. 

Two are completely in¬ 
dependent of the industry - 
the chairman, Desmond Sul¬ 


livan, SM and Peter Luxford, 
CBE. 

TVo represent the renters of 
films and have no financial 
interest in the exhibition of 
them — Richard Weatherley, 
general- manager of New 
Zealand Film Services and J 
Reginald Felton, managing 
director of Cinema Interna¬ 
tional Corporation. 

There are two representa- 
lives of independent cinema 
owners (of not more than 20 
cinemas) — Merv Kisby of the 
Paramount Theatre in Wel¬ 
lington, and Alan Meekings of 
the Starlight Cinema in 
Papaloetoe. 

Representatives of exhibi¬ 
tors who own or control more 
than 20 cinemas and who have 
a financial interest in the 
renting of .films are Larry 
Vella of Kerridge-Odeon and 
Joseph Moodabe of Amal- 
gamnlcd. 

The Film Trade Board’s’ 
prime functions are to observe 
the standards of film exhibi¬ 
tion and amenities offered to 
the public and to make 
recommendations to the 
Minister, to the Films 
Licensing Authority, or to 
other such persons as it 
thinks fit", on matters con¬ 
cerning the film industry. 

The Films Licensing Auth¬ 
ority is the judiciary body of 


the film industiy. 

It has three members with 
no financial interest in the 
exhibition or renting of films. 
They are Ron Kebbell, Ken 
Folds and Bill Sheat, who is 
the chairman. 

The authority's basic fiinc- 
Ijon is to determine applica¬ 
tions for the granting, renewal,' 
amendment or variation of 
film exhibitors' and renters’ 
licences. 

It is also empowered to 
"prescribe conditions' to be 
complied with as to the 
provision and maintenance of 
facilities, amenities and stan¬ 
dards ana such matters as it 
thinks necessary or expedient 
relating to any cinema, having 
regard to the requirements oT 
the locality in which the cin¬ 
ema is situated." 

Section 52 of the act con¬ 
cerns drive-ins. It states: 

“No application for an 
exhibitor s licence in respect 
of any drive-in cinemn sh all be 
dealt with by the Licensing 
Authority before a date to be 
■ l “X l ^ e Minister by notice 
in the Gazette. Before fixing a 
date under this subseciion the 
Minister shall confer on the 
matter with the Film Trade 
Board." 

. The Minister can, however, 
ignore the recommendations 
of the Film Trade Board. 


Columbia NZ Ltd and saw 
what he describes as "a big 
hole” in the cinema facilities 
which this countiy provided. 

He visualised a chain of 
drive-ins to fill the gap. 

Almost a decade ago he first 
broached the subject to 
Government. It is a decade 
which has encompassed ex¬ 
tensive resenrclt from 
Auckland's climatic condi¬ 
tions to the latest in cinc- 
eouipment; the finding nnd 
relinquishing of an ideal twin 
drive-in site; the formation 
and reformation of several 
companies and, not least, the 
expenditure of530,000. 

It is a saga, rather than n 
story, which emerges from a 
drawerful of files marked 
“drive-ins" in Everard's plush 
Kohimarama office. It 
begins with a letter dater' 
August 25,1970 from the then 
Internal Affairs Minister, 
David Seath. It is the response 
to inquiries from a group of 
Auckland businessmen, of 
whom Everard is one, about 
the possibility of establishing a 
drive-in theatre. Seath’s 
reply:.'The Motion Pictures 
Exhibitors’ Association is na¬ 
turally concerned because of 
the possible effects on hard¬ 
top theatres. There has not 
been any public demand Tor 
such laciltiies and the cinema 
industry of this country is only 
now starting to recover from 
the effects oT the introduction 
of television.’’ 

These are arguments which 
became sickeningly fnmiliar 
to Barrie Everard over the 
ensuing years. At that time he 
shelved his interest. 


What’s the 
difference in 
shopping in 

Hong Kong and 
Sterling Nicholas? 

Very little. Hong Kong’s further and has 
more shops, but you'll be delighted with 

our. prices. At Sterling Nicholas' 

showrooms you can have the pick of 
the world s best. Jewellery, precious 
stones, furs, electronics, photographies 
watches..But ws have one real difference 
we guarantee your satisfaction. Writl 
(or an illustrated brochure. 



In 1972 he was appointed 
Mneral manager of Columbia 

Warner Distributors, a job 
which meant close dealings 
with Kerndge-Odeon and 
Amalgamated Theatres Ltd. 
This conflict of interest with 

the big two’ who have stead¬ 
fastly opposed his drive-jn 
ambitions is a fact oflil'e which 
exists to the present day. 

His distribution company, 
Everard Films, of necessity 
distributes to both Kerridgc- 
Odeon and Amalgamated 
fiut in 1972, Allan Highcl 
assumed the Internal Affairs 
portfolio. 

Everard tested the new 
Minister’s reactions to drive- 
ins and after the latter’s eon- 
sullalton with Kerridge, 
^ eon i. ai )d Amalgamated, 
was told that drivc-ins were 
not in the interests of the film 
industry. 

“Quite true," says Everard 

infiry ” h ° Se ^ WCre lhe 

Everard’s interest was re- 
charged fully with the change 
orOovemment later thatyear. 

With solicitor Jim Kingston 
and businessman Paul Smit 
he formed Auckland Amu¬ 
sements Ltd and resigned 
from Columbia Warner to 
devote himself to the cause. 

■ o' **£ r * mem bers clearly what 
Sir Robert Kerridge said to 
him at the time: “You won’t 

you" 8 ^ 6, Y ° U kn0W 1,11 sto P 

_ F^rariremembefshisown 
naiveity. i grossly urideres- 

mflucn ^ wi ^n 
Jhc industry and with the 
.government,'’ he says of [he 

.»*** "He Wash'i. 
interested in seeing.a viable' 
alternative to thp &o Kh! 

would have - allowed ,us to 
fcuncKW 


Obyerame 


parking and the luck of 
necessity lor babysitters. 

Norman Kirk scented inte¬ 
rested. Everard felt, loo. that a 
Labour Government should 
approve the breakdown of the 
two-chain structure. 

"In the long term such u 
breakdown could have 
prevented virtually all the 
money that was being earned 
in the film industry being 
remitted out or the country, 

■he says. 

By 1974, Auckland Amu¬ 
sements had acquired un op¬ 
tion on 7 hectares of land at 
Onchunga, which, according 
to one or the overseas experts 
Everard consulted was the 
most ideal drivc-in site he’d 
ever encountered. 

But Everard had reckoned j 
without the death of Kirk and j 
without Heniy May as Min- , 
ister of Internal Allaire. 

May, who was known to « 
have little interest in the cin- \ 
ema as a form of recreation, * 
added to the list of objections. 

He argued that the a 
Government needed land for r 
housing rather than drivc-ins. s 



Harry Everard...“|beta,! 

drive-ins, and I’m going 


That it needed to wsj 
more use of fuel; thaidrive-b 
would create a law and oik 
problem and that they wodj 
possibly be detrimentalM 
iccted by the second tekvia 
channel. 

He even cited the fains 
state of the economy of fc 
western world, for good 
sure. 

Needless to say Ewd 
accepted none of these urf 
reasons for giving upti 
struggle, but changed (id. 


No licence was needed 

DRIVE-in movies in Tolnga Bav? 

Yes and no. . . films were shown outside, and peopleiM 
drive up in their cars to watch the performance. 

Barrie Everard. long-time lobbyist for the establishment 
drive-ins, thought someone had got into the act despite the 
Govcrnmemveto.and warned that his com pnnywoula folio* 

But the film showings, screened in the holiday period at ilk 
tast Cape resort, did not require an exhibitors'licence in the 
terms of the film act. according to a spokesman fortlie 
Department of Trade and InditsiTv. 
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— an epic in entreprenurial perseverence 


The films were shown over the holiday period as a 
community fund-raising effort, Inn no commercial exhibitor 
was involved. 

y^. c ^ im l slo P people using standard projection equip- 
w Mch/ng " °* K n iLlr “ nnr can we stop people driving upsnJ 

t * u \ 1 !PP i,rcm break-through at Tokigo Bay. and 

Arls Mnuster All;,,, 1 lighet’s favourable altitude todrive-nis 

[J? cn OT cnsis " remains (lie Government's excuse for ns 
uoon a form ol entertainment which encourages ihe use oi 
motor vehicles." 


The whole story 
ot the New Zealand 
computer industiy 


//.»;<!; ; 'l. . 





Allan Hlghat ... In favour of 
drlve-lriB 


“With an attitude like that," 
he says, “I knew we had to try 
and create public demand for 
drive-ins." 

So he began the media 
lobbying which he feels may 
have earned him -the label of 
fanatic. 

In July 1974 his company 
commissioned a nationwide 
Heylen survey which showed 
that 68.2 per cen t of the sample 
surveyed were in favour of 
drive-ins and a further 14 per 
cent had no opinion either 
way. 

It concluded that "no sig¬ 
nificant resistance factors 
towards the establishment of 
drive-in theatres were men¬ 
tioned." 

May was unimpressed. The 
Government, he said, was not 
run by surveys. 

Everard meticulously sup¬ 
plied costings to May's 
department and details of the 
sums which would be 
required, in overseas funds, to 
set up a twin drive-in complex 
on the Onehunga site. 

(In 1974 he estimated the 
cost at $496,220. Five years 
later the estimate is dose to 
one million dollars.) 

He lobbied Prime Minister 
Bill Rowling — unsuccessfully. 
A letter from Rowline dated 
April 14, 1975, says Inal the 
establishment of drive-ins 
would be a drain on overseas 
funds. 


(Everard’s estimate was 
around $30,000 at the time - i 
hardly a drain when com- 1 
pared with equipment for the 
Avalon television centre or 
even the equipment for the 
Cinema l and Cinema 2 
complexes in Auckland). 

He also pointed to the need 
for fuel conservation. “Any 
move to set up a new type of 
entertainment based totally 
on the use of private motor 
cars would be quite inappro¬ 
priate," concluded Rowling. 

Ironically at that time 
drive-ins on the biggest Ame¬ 
rican circuit were doing great 
business. Inflation and the 
energy crisis were forcing 
people to seek entertainment 
closer to home. 

Meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment was revising the Cin- 
emagraphic Films Act and this 
revision was still at the select 
committee stage by the elec¬ 
tions of November 1975. Na¬ 
tional had mentioned drive- 
ins in-its manifesto: 

"We undertake to inves¬ 
tigate drive-in cinemas with a 
view to establishing them in 
New Zealand," it said. 

But first they had to clean 
up the act. Everard who had 
by this time formed his own 
film distribution company, 
made submissions to the select 
committee. 

He objected particularly to 
the establishment of a Film 
Trade Board which had the 
power to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the Minister on 
changes in the industiy. 

"It was the film industry 
telling the public's represen¬ 
tative what was good for the 
public," he says. ‘As I saw it, 
they were the last ones to be 
doing that." 

By 1976 Allan Highet had 
let it be known publicly that he 
was in favour of drive-ins. 

But he could see the dif¬ 
ficulties of Everard's virtual 
one-man band against the 
power of the two chains. 

H was he who suggested a 
consortium which would in¬ 
clude the “big two” and any 
| independents who wanted to 
join in. 


The consortium would set 
up “pilot” drive-ins in Auck¬ 
land and Chrislchurch, where 
independent cinema owner 
Lang Masters already had city 
council approval to convert 
the Queen Elizabeth II car 
park into a drive-in. 

"But the response from in¬ 
dependents was discouraging 
On ly one expressed a desire to 
join such a consortium. 

“Most of them believed that 
drive-ins really would affect 
their business and most felt 
that the size of the interest 
being offered (50 per cent with 
Everard’s company, with the 
other 50 per cent going to the 
"big two") wasn’t big en¬ 
ough," says Everard. 

The consortium was finally 
formed with Everard’s com¬ 
pany and the one independent 
taking a third share and Ker- 
ridge-Odeon and Amal¬ 
gamated taking up a one third 
share each. 


Sir Robert Kerridge still op¬ 
posed drive-ihs but if they 
were inevitable he wasn't go¬ 
ing to miss out. 

Amalgamated, which had 
had experience of drive-ins in 
Australia, was n more willing 
bedfellow. 

Everard, and perhaps 
Highet, had reckoned without 
the Film Trade Board. The 
former assumed that the latter 
would ask the board for its 
consideration of the pilot 
scheme and as two members 
of the consortium (Larry Vel¬ 
la, of Kerridge-Odeon, and 
Joseph Moodabe, of Amal- 

S ;ed) were also on the 
, approval would be a 
mere formality. 

But for its meeting of Fe¬ 
bruary 28, 1978, Highet put 
two propositions to the board 
The first was that it approved 
of drive-ins in principle, the 
second that it approve a pilot 
scheme. 


Board chairman Desmond 
Sullivan was ill and couldn't 
attend that meeting. His 
deputy and the only other in¬ 
dependent on the Board ab¬ 
stained from voting that day. 

Highet called for a second 
meeting on April 18 and voles 
were taken on the introduc¬ 
tion of a pilot scheme. Again 
the meeting ended in a 
stalemate. 

The board did not favour 
any scheme whereby Everard 
was associated with K er- 
ridge-Odeon and Amal¬ 
gamated. But board repre¬ 
sentatives of the latter two 
vetoed a vote on a general 
scheme which might not 
necessarily involve them. 

An exasperated Minister 
deferred any decision on the 
subject for n further 12 
months. 

Everard comments: “The 
board eventually trotted out 
the old arguments about the 
possible detrimental effects of 


drive-ins on hard tops, and the 
economy. They really had no 
right to concern themselves 
with the country’^ economy. 
But I suppose it would have 
been political suicide for 
Highet to over-ride them." 

These meetings were to be 
the closest Everard came to 
realising his dream. At the 
time he was seemingly un¬ 
daunted. 

He dissolved the consor¬ 
tium and set up a new com¬ 
pany called Drive-In Cinemas 
tNZl Limited, whose share¬ 
holders were Rudio Hauraki 
Ltd a nd T rans H oldings Ltd as 
well as his own company. 

"We decided we needed 
more clout and grunt,” says 
Everard. Clout and grunt in¬ 
cluded an increase of media 
and political lobbying. 

Everard filmed a drive-in in 
Australia nnd showed it to the 
independent members of the 
Film Trade Board. 

"It was obvious from their 
Turn to next page 
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reactions that they knew 
nothing more nboui drive-ins 
than what they'd heard from 
ihe people who opposed 
them, he says. 

The company bombarded 
politicians with information 
ahout drive-ins gleaned 
mainly from Robert w Seim, 
senior executive of Pacific 
Theatres, Los Angeles - a 
company which owns the lar¬ 
gest drive-in chain in the 
world. 
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Most MPs acknowledged 
the correspondence and 
seemed in favour, though 
most pointed out that it was 
the bag of their esteemed col¬ 
league. the Minister of Inter¬ 
nal Affairs. 

Only one, David Caygill, 
wondered why a decision on 
the establishment ofa drive-in 
theatre should have to be 
sanctioned by Cabinet. 

As part of the media 
awareness campaign the 


Auck land Siar ‘Scene’ column 
in May 1978 conducted a poll. 
It found (hat out of the 2006 
acceptable forms relumed, 
1854 favoured the in¬ 
troduction of a drive-in 
theatre in Auckland, leaving 
152 against. 

The anxiously awaited 
meeting of the Film Trade 
Board in May 1979 was 
deferred because, according 
to Allan Highet, certain 
members weren't going to be 
able to attend that meeting. 


In August another member 
wasn't able to attend, so a 
meeting was again deferred. 

The Minister called for a 
special meeting where a deci¬ 
sion would be made on the 
introduction of drive-ins on 
October 9. 

Sick of these deferrals an¬ 
other Aucklander, David 
Dunningham, who has been 
treading the same weary path 
as Everard. pressured Highet 
for a decision on the subject 
one way or another. 


It seems ironical to F.ve- 
rard (hat Highet yielded to 
this pressure and agreed to 
take the matter to Cabinet 
without further consultation 
with the Film Trade Board. He 
says he knew that Cabinet's 
answer was likely to be un¬ 
favourable. It was, and on 
August 24 last year Cabinet 
decided that the energy crisis 
would not permit the in¬ 
troduction of a form of enter¬ 
tainment which encouraged 
the use of motor vehicles. 
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The Government's deci 

sum is not final and I shall be 
keeping a close eye on tht 
economic situation," sa j d 
Highet in a press statement 
When the time is suitable! 
shall ask Cnbinct to review fa 
decision." 

Everard concedes the pot 
Heal folly of introduftS 
drive-ins, which by rum? 
alone imply more usage or fuel 
in times of earless days and 
gasless weekends. 


Company Cars. 

The smart money’s riding 
on Datsun total economy. 
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For total operating economy. Hertz loves Datsuns. 

You know It. ft costs big money 
to operate a fleet of company 
cars and light commercial vehicles. 
And all too often it's good money 
going after bad. 

As fuel and maintenance cosrs 
soar, uneconomical, unreliable 
motor vehicles carve Into 
profitability, relentlessly frustrating 
your efforts to Improve business 
efficiency, in all areas. 

You wouldnt put up with If In 
your people or systems. So why 
settle for less than the best in you 
business transport operation? 

Total operating 
economy. 

uJL s,orte wrthr ©al fuel-efficiency. 
X Qos-mileage. The power and 
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pul! you expect without the fuel 
wastage you currently experience 
At Datsun, real fuel-efficiency is 
the bottom line of our engineering 
philosophy. And it has become a 
legend in Its own time. 

But total operating economy 
0 oes beyond impressive 
gas-mileage - to the heart of your 
business vehicle needs, 

Reliability—a 
priceless asset. 

Whether you run six vehicles or 
60, each one has a Job to do, if ft's 
constantly In for repairs and 

maintenance, you've got ah 

absenteeism problem you can ill 
. Companies-that operate Datsun 1 











cars and light commercials rarely 
experience such problems. We 
know, because they tell us so. An* 
because they continue to update 
their fleets with Datsun vehicles, 

It not only saves them costly 
vehicle downtime, but also saves 
big money, on repairs, servicing 
and parts replacement. 

The story's the same worldwide. 

^ sur vey found that • 
Datsuns spend a lot less time In 
workshops for warranty repairs thc 
any other make appraised.. And 
that survey Included some of ; 
Europe's top brands. • ■' ; 

. Datsun reliability. DonT just take 
our word for it. Talk to the • 
companies with Datsun fleets. Apt 
ask your Community Dat?un Pap!' 
histories, You cah4 help': 

out be impressed. 
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His latest information from 
Robert Selig is that his chain 
has just haa its best summer 
ever during California’s worst 
fuel crisis ever. 

Again, people are not 
travelling such distances and 
are seeking entertainment in 
close-lo-home places such as 
the local drive-in. 

What Everard will not 
concede is that a decision on 
whether or not New Zealand 
has drive-in theatres should 
concern the Cabinet._ 


All the fringe 
benefits. 

Even the most hard-headed 
businessman wants some pleasure 
in his driving. That's why, for all 
Datsun's dedication to total 
operating economy, no effort is 
spared to make every Datsun 
vehicle a model of comfort, 
convenience and enjoyable 
handling. 

Plush, comfortable seating, 
designed in New Zealand for New 
Zealanders. A host of convenience 
extras included In the basic price. 
And a quiet, cushioned ride on 
surefooted suspension that's equal 
to all road conditions. 

We don't skimp to help you 
save. 

A Datsun for 
every demand. 

Whatever your business motoring 
needs, there's a Datsun that's more 
than equal to the job - Including 
special options and configurations 
to suit special requirements. 
Current,new models: 

Datsun 260C Cutom Deluxe 
Sedan (auto] 

Datsun' 220C Diesel Sedan 
(manual) 

Datsun 200B ZX Sedan 
(auto/manual) 

Datsun 200B Sedan, Wagon, 
Van (auto/manual) 

Datsun 160B Sedan (manual) 
Datsun Sunny 1400 SGX 
Coupe (manual 5 -speed) 
Datsun Sunny 120Y Sedan 
(auto/manual) 

Datsun Sunny 120Y Wagon, 
Van (manual) 

Datsun Cherry 100 A Sedan 
(manual) 
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Highet disagrees and 
sounds shocked at the sug¬ 
gestion that this is perhaps not 
a matter for Cabinet to spend 
precious time on. 

"On course it must be a 
matter for Cabinet,” he says. 
"And Cabinet is adamant that 
nothing be done until the fuel 
situation improves.” 

So both men are biding 
time. Everard’s company has 
given up its options on the 
Onehunga land, the mainten- 


ance of which has eaten away 
most of the $30,000 he has al¬ 
ready spent on his dream. 

He admits that he does feel 
bitter that such protectionism 
in the New Zealand film in¬ 
dustry is allowed to continue. 

Australia’s attitude is lais¬ 
sez-faire and if you want to set 
up a drive-in you sink or swim 
according to how much 
homewonc you do. 

He admits too, to being 
tempted togiveuplhedrive-in 
fight, concentrate 100 per cent 


on his growing distribution 
business and has even con¬ 
sidered lakingitsdollarsoutof 
New Zealand and make its 
head-quarter in Sydney where 
he has a branch office. 

Highet re-affirms his per¬ 
sona! favour for dnvc-ins as 
a form of entertainment 3nd 
says Everard has been un¬ 
lucky. 

The outcome of the Film 
Trade Board meeting of Fe¬ 
bruary 28 1978, may have 
been different had chairman 


One of Lion Breweries 35 Datsun 20GB station wagons at work 


' fflL . 

Taxmi*r, oi AucHancls Western Cabs voety bail the unique 
big-car economy oi Datsun’s 2v0'_ Diesel 


Datsun One-tonne Utility 
(petrol) 

Datsun One-tonne Utility 
(diesel) 

Nissan Patrol 4 Wheel Drive 

Nissan Caball 2 V 2 tonne 

(Full range of body options 
available on all commercial 
vehicles) 

Make an executive 
decision. 

If your current fleet is undermining 
your business' efforts to achieve 
greater profitability, act now. Make 
your next replacement vehicle a 
Datsun. Then compare Its 
cost-efficiency against the 
performance of your existing 
vehicles. 

Seeing Is believing. , 


Sullivan been present, he says. 

He would not comment on 
whether a board so stacked 
with vested interests should 
influence his decision on 
drive-ins, but he did say that 
he will not go back lo the 
board for its opinion on this 
subject in future. 

■'Originally my advice was 
to pul the matter before the 
board," he says. "My thinking 
now is that wasn’t sound ad¬ 
vice.” If.orwhen, the question 
arises again, he will go back to 
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Cabinet and then to the Films 
Licensing Authority, he says. 
If, or when, seemingly 
depends on our fuel supply. 

Everard is still haunted by 
the drive-in dream. “I cer¬ 
tainly consider it unfinished 
business," he says. ”1 believe 
in drive-ins... and I m going 

to dQ it." , ... 

Apple pies, southern mca 
chicken and maybe even ’55 
Chcvys would nave been a 
whole lot easier ... or would 
thev? 





Let’s talk business. 

Your Community Datsun Dealer 
can arrange special purchase 
terms - including attractive lease 
arrangements that help conserve 
your capital and qualify for tax 
deductions. 

He'll help you select the models 
that best suit your needs, and 
expedite delivery. 

And he'll provide first-class 
after-sales service to keep your 
business fleet in AT operating 
condition. 

Nobody demands 
more from a Datsun 
than we do. 

You and your company work 
hard for your money. At Datsun, we 
work hard to help you keep it. We 
are dedicated, driven, to deliver 
the greatest economy of all. 

Quality. 

It's an approach that's very 
good for business. Ours. And yours. 
And today, more than ever, 
there's no smarter business transport 
Investment than Datsun! 

Total operating economy. 

Demand no less. 



Nissan Motor Dbtrtoutora (NZ) Lid. LM.V.D. 

NOBODY DEMANDS MORE 
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Librarians dubious of computer future 



by Stephen Bell 

AS practitioners of one of (he 
oldest information handling 
disciplines, librarians might 
be expected to he keenly 
aware of the latest advances 
offered to information 
processing by computer aid. 

The topic of (he computer 
was prominent at lust month’s 
New Zealand Library As¬ 
sociation conference, out it 
was Jell by some speakers that 
inadequate attention had 
been given to it to date and 
reaction that emerged was by 
no means all favourable. 

A discipline clearly on the 
brink of a wholesale'venture 
into the computer world - if 
only to manage the burgeon¬ 
ing Hood of information — li- 
brariansliip seems to be suf¬ 
fering from all the usual fears: 
will the computer make 
'conventional' librarians 
redundant; will it drastically 
change the content of tltcu - 


jobs; will they prove trainable 
to cope with the 'new tech¬ 
nology'? 

As a far from soothing, 
background to this change is 
the ever tighter money situa¬ 
tion in local government and 
industry, with the possibility 
that if librarianship docs not 
prove its usefulness, it will be 
considered one of the more 
dispensibie resources. 

These dual pressures, 

S ainted out speaker Madge 
reward, demanded some¬ 
thing of a reassessment, an in¬ 
creased visibility for libra¬ 
rians. and the service they 
offer, and an increased par¬ 
ticipation by librarians in (he 
‘new technology' debate. 

"We have not established 
our position ns an essential 
part of the information sup¬ 
ply", Broward complained. 
Comment on the information 
revolution was being left to 
technicians, trade unionists 


and others with little practical 
experience of information 
handling. 

What was needed was less 
emphasis on the technology, 
and more on the level of in¬ 
formation service and how it 
could best be provided. 

Funding, training and 
reorganisation to cope with 
the changes were all urgent 
needs, she said, but perhaps 
the first priority was the 
development of" a national 
information policy. 

This would undoubtedly 
involve New Zealand in the 
frigh ten ing world ofdatabase; 
not only the emerging access 
to overseas information bases, 
but the accumulation of a 
coherent base of locally 
developed information. 

To those who argue that 
New Zealand libraries were 
moving too quickly into this 
“com pulerised" world, 
Broward issued a warning that 


if the movement was not 
quick, it would be too lute. 

The lobby of sceptics was 
well represented, and 
prepared to point to the 
artificial novelty and ‘glitter' 
which was so often the chief 
attraction of the computer- 
aided service for users. 

Broward agreed ihitl the 
computer did inspire such 
artificial interest, but. she said, 
librarians should be using (his 
interest as the thin end of a 
wedge to push home the 
benefits of information ser¬ 
vices in general. 

Brian Sturm, of the Reserve 
Bank came out clearly in 
favour of the extensive use of 
computers in librarianship. 
but placed himself, in the 
camp of obsession with the 
technology. His audience 
was initiated into the myste¬ 
ries of the detailed bit struc¬ 
ture of a PDP-11 and ASCII 
character codes. 
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WORD PROCESSING BRIEFIMR 
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introduction 

WORD PROCESSING - DEFINITION 

P^ r «di?er^S 9 ha a ^Le e ta n ^Eiciet:tT 1 an2 e L admiXtU ^ ° f P e0 P le ' 

information from the mind of the author ts ?hA n S mi £ al l y transport 
word Processing is not confined to the ° f the reci P ie "t. 

but must take into account the wide£ view d hoWev€r sophisticated, 

INK JET PRINTING - NOW EVEN FASTER 

For some years now IBM's Ink Jet Prini-«»« ^ 
online attachment to their range of s^eeS as an 

Processors. It is also available as a dls J ette Information 

which provides high-speed high-gSalitv Documen t Printer 

any of IBM's magnetic card p?oducts and ilso L C ? rds generated on 
configured host computers. d 1 as out P ut from suitably 

IBM has recently added to their Office r - 

Document Printer which orori,,™* J£i c f _??!*?" 6 . ^nge the Dual Soeed 
per second) draft quality printing in addir Sn^ 111 ?^ 1 " 184 ^ra?tefs 
r?irt 2 -nS-I araCtets peL second 1 lugh 9 qualitv to . the . no ™al speed (up 
6U40/002 Dual Speed Document PrintL is The 

Lheie - * s r a f:russi w 

^ dl V Ut WP« and provide 

on a “characters Sr 35l™? b Si!S ?!^ slxt J. of the prief of ribbons 
acceptance in Word Processing centres 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

May be obui„ed tnm youl . neacest IBH brancl) 

Regards —. 

- 

Noel Cheer 

Market Support Specialist 
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Emerging from Sturm'.x 
address were the basic points 
that computer use was vital 
and possible for most libraries, 
and that it would he more 
appropriate for most to use 
small stand-alone equipment, 
or at least distributed 
processing, rather than aban¬ 
doning control to a cciitml 
bureau with the possibility ol 
input-output bottlenecks 'and 
low priorities for database 
intensive work. 

Sturin also issued a call foi 
portability of library software 
systems to reduce* develop¬ 
ment costs. 1 

Audience discussion made 
it clear that there was still a 
communications gap between 
those who market and run the 
computers and the librarians 
who arc supposed to lie taking 
advantage or them. "I can't 
find anyone to discuss with me 
how the machine works”, one 
delegate lamented. 

How much Sturm's address 
added to their knowledge and 
how much it created tiirlher 
confusion is debatable. 

Running as a thread 
through all discussion of 
computer-aided in formalinn 
services was the question of 
value for money. 

Practical evaluation of an 


in lor ina tion service was m 
led direct y by Nancy 

derson. ut Systems DevJEi 
mem ( orponiiion. oneoffo' 

£!Esiir n "' M w 

While s 1 ,me criteria.such J 

speed ol provision of info, 1 
illation topicality and (J 
MHindcd (juiintiliable, sbei 

pointed out. ihey were ofui! 
less s„ on closer examination 
_ qualities |jt, 
‘reliability', moreover, wen 
completely nebulous. I 

A service quality which! 
might be consideredilesiiabfe! 
by one User, she said, could it 
considered a detriment b, 
other users or by the operaiii 
of the service, purticuiarhi 
they hud to pay dearly. ’ ; 

Any proposed addition it! 
an information service muc : 

therefore he weighed carcfoi j 
ly. not only before its in-; 
troduction. 'hut afterwank 
Often the snags did m 
become evident until 
facility had been pul inv 
practice. 

In subsequent discussion^ 
costing, a became clear tin 
the newer, computer-add 
services were in many ciki 
now subsidising the primed 
services, which could i» 
longer operate profitably. 


Chronic hardware fault 


A PERSISTENT problem 
seems to have developed in the 
hardware of the older of ICL\ 
two 2900 processors at 
Trentham. 

No-one from IC'L or the 
State Services Commission’ 
Computer Services Division is 
willing to go into any detail 
ye\. but CSD general manager 
Dick Wheeler admits that 
there has been “increased 
maintenance activity” on the 
machine recently. 

Word froni informed 
sources is (hat Trentham will 
he lent u 2960 processor to tide 
it over the gap whi le the 2980 is 
being repaired; hm centre 
manager Brian Gibson denies 
knowledge of such u move. 


The trouble naturally M 
to speculation us to the con¬ 
dition of the microeircuitiyi 
other 2980s rourrif the world. 
Further, since n number d 
ICL components are provided 
by third parties, who al« 
supply to other processm 
inanufactiirers. the problem 
may he even wider. 

‘file Trentham processor 
whs given a hard time when it 
first arrived heing housed in a 

temporary building so it could 

still he a problem specific to 
the one insinuation, but, m 
any case, it 1ms taken n Ion? 
time li' show itself. 

I(T. has promised nj«* 
details when it has clarified the 
situation to its trtvn 
satisliiedtioii. 
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T o subscribe to or purchase any of the 
newspapers, directories or bookl. 
published by the Fourth Estate Group simply 
till in and post the coupon below. Please tnafe i 
out-cheques as indicated. If two different 
companies are indicated for multiple purchase^ 
please make out cheque to Fourth Estate Group, 

** O Box 9344, Wellington. ^ 
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Road user charge system slips out of gear 


by Bob Stott 

THERE is little chance that 
the phasing in of the road user 
charges system can be com¬ 
pleted by the due dale of 
April 1. Heavy vehicle opera¬ 
tors are paying at least $20 
operators are paying at least 
S20 million a year less toward 
reading costs than was 
planned, and the scheduled 
rates for the heaviest of vehi¬ 
cles have yet to be reached. 

There is no indication when 
the phasing in of the scheme 
will be completed. But there 
are those who believe the 
scheme must be modified. 

The road user charges 
scheme was announced in me 
1977 Budget at the same time 
that the distance limit on road 
transport was lifted to 150 
kilometres from 64km. 

The Budget address said 
that very heavy vehicles were 
not paying their due propor¬ 
tion of road costs, while lighter • 
trucks were paying too much. 

The Government proposed 
to introduce a distance charge 
for all heavy road transport 
vehicles, which would in¬ 
crease in relation to the laden 
axle weight of the vehicle. 

It said that the Government 
did not intend to increase the 
tax burden on the industry as a 
whole and accordingly, other 
taxes on heavy vehicles, sueli 
us petrol lax. mileage tax. 
heavy traffic fees, and sales tax 
would either be abolished or 
phased down. 

The reduction of sales lux 
would take place in a scries of 
steps. Sales tax on all vehicles 
other than motor ears and 
llmtur cjcIcn wnuld be 
reduced from 40 per cent to 30 
percent on 1 April. 1978. Sales 
tax on vehicles with u gross 
weight exceeding 3.5 tonnes 
would be reduced from 30 ncr 
cent to 20 percent on April 1. 
1979 and further reduced to 10 
percent on April 1. 1980. 


To remove road transport 
industry anomolics, trailers 
with a gross laden weight ex¬ 
ceeding 3.5 tonnes would be 
charged 10 per cent sales lax, 
the Budget said. 

Distance charge proceeds 
would be paid to the National 
Roads' Fund, the magnitude 
of the charge being set by 
government and the National 
Roads Board in relation to the 
forward reading programme 
As an interim measure the 
Government has provided an - 
additional 1 cent a litre on 
petrol lax from April I, 1980 
in recognition of the im¬ 
pact of inflation on the Roads 
Board’s programme of works. 

It said the Government 
believed that a major read¬ 
justment of funding arran¬ 
gements for the board would 
be required. 

Things didn’t quite turn out 
as hoped for in July 1977. 

Sales lax is being phased 
down as promised in 1977, and 
April 1 will see the rate fall to 
id per cent, right on schedule. 

Depending on the level of 
funding required, it was 
planned that from 42 to 48 per 
cent of reading revenue 
should come from heavy 
vehicles. This percentage was 
based on the extra costs in¬ 
volved in building and main¬ 
taining roads fit to carry such 
vehicles. 

It was further decreed that 
the maximum increase in road 
iiser charges in any one year 
should not be more than 20 r 
cent. 


income from the charges is less 
than the estimated cost im- 

E osed on the reading system 
y heavy vehicles. Tne short¬ 
fall is around $20 million. 

. The Budget idea to till the 
charges scale between heavier 
and lighter trucks to reach a 
more equitable level has made 
no real progress, once again 
partly because of inflationary 
pressures. 

The charges scheme has not 
failed because the road tran¬ 
sport industry as a body has 
always claimed to be willing to 
meet its fair share of reading 
costs ... even though it ar¬ 
gues as to what’s fair. 

The administrators who 
designed the scheme said they 
were producing a blueprint 
which would eliminate in¬ 
equalities. then existing, and 
which would give the National 
Roads’ Board a more predic¬ 
table income. 

The scheme can be brought 
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year — on New Zealand politics, business, 
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their probing investigative features and 
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into line simply by raising the 
20 per cent per annum limit. 
Whether that's politically de¬ 
sirable is another matter . . . 
and there may be some who’ll 
claim that it is not in the na¬ 
tional interest to do this any- 
wny. 

The relationship between 
road and rail transport will 
remain distorted for some 
time to come. 

Assuming that road trans¬ 
port is in the red to the tune of 
$20 million a year that is the 
shortfall in road user charges 
collection rates. 

At the same lime the rail- 



the loss, that is S23.5 million, 
comprised interest charges, 
mostly for money borrowed 
by NZR to tide them over the 
four year long freeze of rail 
rales and charges which was 


nothing to do with rail. 

Sd road has a deficit of $20 
million and rail one of $47.3 
million. If wc allow the rail¬ 
ways to stop nil passenger 
services, boin long distance 
and suburban, rail’s deficit 
would in 1979 have reduced to 
$8.8 million ($17 million for 
suburban rail, $2.3 million for 
suburban road and S19.2 
million for long distance rail). 

Road is currently losing 
more money than rail, ana 
in fact if the $12.7 million 
lost on rail branchlines lust 
year was also taken into ac¬ 
count, rail made a surplus — 
and road was still in the red by 
$20 million plus. 

The 1977 Budget address 
said that "with the extension 
of competition helwcen road 
and rail, it is dearly important 
to ensure that the heavier 
trucks, which are most com¬ 
petitive with rail, are paving 


their share of reading 
costs .. ■” 

This is not happening, even 
though the trucks were given 
increased freedom to com¬ 
pete. The very trucks which 
are best filled to compete with 
rail *are the ones benefiting 
most because of not only the 
overall shortfall hut also the 
lack oft ill” introduced in the 
charges. 

II the charges were sud¬ 
denly broaht into line, the in¬ 
crease in Tees payable by the 
big rigs would of course be 
passed on to the customer, 
who might then find that a 
competing rail service was the 
better buy. 

But the fee increase would 
affect not just the trucks com¬ 
pel ing with rail — it would also 
hit trucks carting where there 
is no rail option, particularly 
those serving the farming in¬ 
dustry. 


So the rates rose 20 percent 
on April I. 1**79. and ii in an¬ 
ticipated that the new rate will 
he also the maximum allow¬ 
able 20 per cent. 

A major problem is 
inflation - in spite of the 
diversion of sales tax and the 
increase in the charges rate, in 
the 1979-80 financial year the 
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We also transfer existing 16mm and 35mm film to tape, 
edit out unwanted sections, add new material as required 
and help you put partly, outdated material to further use. 
When you need a videotape presentation, Vid-Com have 
the people and the equipment to guarantee your success 
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Wine 


Zap sales effect fizzles with summer showers . Mixed bag of wine samples skew test results 


by Belinda Gillespie 


SALES of Zap, the. Dairy 
Board's long-life answer Co 
Coke and other best-selling 
bubblies, are not as 
effervescent as it makers had 
hoped. 

Al I beverage sa lesare down, 
claims the Dairy Board. 

The unseasonable summer 
weather has taken its toll of 
Zap along with the rest of the 
son-drink market where the 
flavoured inilk would like to 
make its niche. 

Ray Pot linger, general 
manager of Coca Cola Boi- 
llers Wellington Ltd, said soft 
drink makers are upset about 
Zap because it is promoted 
and sold ns a soft drink, but is 
not subject to sales lax. 

With turnover figures for 
the quarter still to be 
compiled,he had nocommcnt 
an soft drink sales over the 
summer exceprtn soy he su¬ 
spected that sales were down 
both because of the bad 
weather and the 20 per cent 
imposed fast year. 

The Dairy Board con Armed 
retail reports that sales of the 


large 500 ml Zap pack were 
particularly slow — suggesting 
that consumers were going for 
Zapas a one-off fun drink, but 
that il-is; not something to be 
taken home for family con¬ 
sumption. 

In future, the board will 
produce more of the 250 ml 
packs at its Tflkanini plant, 
and cut back on the larger size. 

But all things considered, 
the new product “had per¬ 
formed as well as could be 
expected.” 

Research had showed that 
more than 80 per cent of the 
target market had tried the 
product by mid-January, and 
most would be in for a second 
round. 

Having gone through the 
launching and promotion. 
Zap had (ought for its share of 
the beverage market, and “got 
it without question," accord¬ 
ing to Dairy Board spokes 
person. 

Hie fears of milk vendors 
who claimed their livelihoods 
were by Zap have no basis, he 
said. 

“The likely effect of 
flavoured milk is to make milk 


per se more desirable, and to 
increase white milk sales ove¬ 
rall.* 

As for the environmen¬ 
talists, the Dairy Board 
regards its biodegradable 
packages as better in an the 
cans and bottles of the car¬ 
bonated beverages with which 
it claims to compete. 

Comparison with recycla¬ 
ble milk bottles fe not appro¬ 
priate because as Zap, its 
makers have frequently 
pointed out, is not a serious 
drink like milk but a 'Tun" 
drink in every way except for 
the fizz. 

With milk moving more 


into “consumer presenta¬ 
tions” in the ftiture, pulling 
Zap on the market had been a 
“textbook operation, re¬ 
searched hard all the way". 

The market was extended 
out to Coromandel and 
Northland during the sum¬ 
mer. But this was simply 
“following Aucklanders out of 
their area . 

There arc no immediate 
plans to extend the market 
farther, although the pos¬ 
sibility of going nation-wide 
remains. 

According to an Auckland 
report. Zap’s long-life 
properties may have hod a 
kick-back not anticipated by 


the Dairy' Board. 

Some retailers arc stacking 
Zap on the shelves instead of 
in their refrigerators - and 
Zan must be thoroughly 
chilled to he palatable, its 
makers admit. 


turnaround m mi | k j 


claimed 3CI per cent of tht^ 


drink market. 
Meanwhile, the 


There is also a suggestion 
that the chocolate flavour of 
the long-life milk is less ac¬ 
ceptable than its Australian 
fresh-milk counterpart. 

New South Wales "Mnove" 
gave milk a new personality 
and pushed fresh milk sales up 
by 2.3 million liclrcs overall. 

Although Zap advertising is 
on Australian lines, it has not 
achieved an equally dramatic 


mirrtHwmic, the kn*t 

awaited report ofthccati 
comnuitec on milkisexpeu' 
to appear early in Much 


Members ol the commiiin 
who were expected to repon 
last year, hud had difflculE' 
getting together to flntfcfcl 
report, which is now in drat! 
form. 


Zap got a long start on 
committee, whose report^, 
cover Ul IT. flavoured uj 
cartoned milk, along «j£ 
other aspects oftheindusii) 


Publishing 

World magazine authority to share expertise 


JOE Hanson. foremost 
magazine publishing expert, 
will visit New Zealand next 
month. 


Fourth Estate Newspapers 
Ltd. publishers of National 
Business Review , is flying 
Hanson in from (he United 
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Slates to hold an intensive 
one-day seminar for magazine 
managements and advertising 
agency personnel on April 16. 

The invitation was 
prompted by the attendance 
of Fourth Estate executives 
Reg Birehflcld and Ian Grant 
at tne International Periodical 
Publishers’ Conference in 
Oslo in May last year, where 
Hanson was a principal 
speaker. 

“If we had any doubts about 
going so far to hear about 
developments in magazine 
publishing, they evaporated 
when wc heard Joe Hanson.” 
says Birehflcld. 

“Hanson had his linger on 
the pulse of periodical pub¬ 
lishing internationally and 
knows exuctly how the new 
technology is going to provide 
opportunities for publishers.” 

Gram adds: "we went to 
| Oslo well aware that a 
! publication’s potential was 
much .more than subscription 
And advertising sales, but 
I Hanson really opened our 
eyes to the prolitnhle exten¬ 
sions to magazine publishing 
- and wc’rc sure he’ll do the 


same for publishers and edi¬ 
tors here. 


Joe Hanson is the leading 
international expert on 
magazine developments ami 
trends, and publishers of 
Folio , the United Stales 


magazine of magazine m» 
age men l. 

I he April 16 seoiiu 
sponsored hy S'atmal far 
new Review" will he of pr- 
lieu la r interest to mag® 
management, 
ediional/design persoont 
and advertising agency ti 
ecu lives involved in nw)j 
selection. 

Scm inar sessions during 
day - that will run from Iwt 
to "3.30 pm - will took anh 
revival of American andc 
lernalional magazine put- 
IMiing. its s ucecssful 
to electronic media in die a.' 
vcriising arena, and i- 
growth and profit oppoiw 
ties to be shared by magw* 
management and advertistii 

Joe I lanson is very much! 
man who practises what v 
preaches. Only 25 perccnif 
/■ 'olio's income comes **■ 
subscriptions and adverwf 
most comes from the ^ 
activities - books, top 
se minars. reports. couM 
services - he offers his hip? 
specialised readership. 

As linnson snys. u ts 
dawning oil publishes. . 
their marketing 
grows, (lull o subscriber • 
consumer who con »F; 
suckled to spend more : 
his/her subscription pn*i 
each year. i 




Admen move into China 

THE -Chinese connection vcriising 
loopis pretty . importantly In Glwtidong Aaye 
the, minds of two ntultf-na- norqtibri.«Rttye-;. 
UonaUgencieS. - ■, l . • ■! ’ McCajws W 
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try Belinda Gillespie 

UR wines are improving, - 


according to one report on 
wine quality - yet they are of 
poor average quality, accord¬ 
ing to another. 

So how does the Depart¬ 
ment of Health reconcile the 
data it is receiving? 

The DSIR has tested wine 
for several years. 

Three recent reports have 
been published — two in 1976 
and one last year. These dealt 
with the composition of while 
wines, the composition of reds 
and ros6s ana the composi¬ 
tion of experimental wines 
from the Te Kauwhata wine 
research station. 






The red and while wine 
reports were updated in two 
technical papers published in 
"Food Technology in New 
Zealand " last year. 

Max Robertson, one of the 
authors, has been quoted as 
saying that “studies over 
recent years seemed to in¬ 
dicate that wine quality was 
moving in the right direction”. 

But the latest DSIR tests, 
also carried out at the request 
of the Health Department, 
showed that the average level 
of grape juice of bagged wines 
was unsatisfactory. Sixty reds 
and whites were tested, 
covering most bagged wines 
now on the market. 


Previous results published 
have related to samples from 
wines entered in the national 
competitions over the years. 
But the latest survey was 
commissioned by the Health 
Department in response to the 
Brother Dominic furore. And 
for the first lime, it analysed 
wines at the lower end of the 
market — mainly bagged 
wines, but also a few in bottles 
and carafes, where these were 
sold under the same brand 
name as those in boxes. 


carried out, do not give details 
such as brand name and man¬ 
ufacturer. Any report on the 
latest wine-in-bag tests is li¬ 
kely to be similarly reticent. 

Waikato University 

chemists have come up with a 
new technique for measuring 
the amount of water added to 


mm 


Golden drop excels 
connoisseur’s dream 


by Frank Thorpy 


THERE is wine und wine. 

The other day in Syracuse. 
New York, 20 guests who had 
each paid $1500 for the 
privilege, sat down to a tasting 
of the most expensive and 
certainly one of the rarest 
wines in the world, an 1806 
Chateau Laflte Rothschild. 
Wine merchant Charles Maru 
had paid $28,000 for the bottle 
al a Heubleim auction of rare 
wines in Chicago last May. 

Owning a bottle of rare wine 
and never tasting it “is like 
having n Rembrandt and fac¬ 
ing it to the wall," said Mara 
who donated the $1500 en¬ 
trance fees to the Arthritis 
Foundation. 


Before opening the wine, 
connoisseurs said that they 
would be amazed if the 174- 
ycar-old wine was drinkable, 
the chances were slim. Even 
theproud owner was sceptical. 

Tne lavish meal included 
mussels with mushrooms and 
quail stuffed with pheasant. 

Anticipation grew as one of 
the experts carefully drew the 
cork. Immediately nis face lit 
up “there's fruit here", which 
meant of course that it was not 
vinegar for which the guests 
had paid $ 1500 each. 

Mara had the honourof the 
tirst taste. Eagerly watched as 
he lowered tne glass from his 
lips, his eyes widened and all 
he coulu say was “1 am 
amazed". 


The aim was to identify the 
quality of the cheaper, 
previously untested wines. 

The samples taken from 
entries in wine competitions 
over the years have shown 
gains in quality, particularly 
last year when few of the wines 
tested showed signs of having 
been watered, out cheaper 
wines showed considerable 
evidence of watering. 

Details of the tests remain a 
secret among the staff of the 
DSIR, the Department of 
Health and the winemakers. 


They claim that their 
preliminary survey of a ran¬ 
dom sample of commercial 
wines showed that the water¬ 
ing of wine was common 
practice. 

Using different methods, 
the DSlR surveys have also 
looked at the levels of natural 


grape juice in wine. 

The Waikato method com¬ 
pares the level of heavy iso¬ 
topes of oxygen and hydrogen 
in grape juice with the level in 
wine. If the two are similar, 
(here is no added water. 


Section 25 of the Food and 
Drug Act slates that informa¬ 
tion on samples procured 
under the Act may be supplied 
only to the person from wnom 
ihe sample was obtained. 

Section 27 makes it an 
offence for an officer not to 
“maintain the secrecy of all 
matters which come to his 
knowledge in the perfor¬ 
mance of his official duties 
under this section”. 

Previous reports published 
by the DSIR. generally some 
time after the tests have been 
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This Is the last day for payment without late payment 
penalty of 


Balance of 1979 tax 

—Where a 1979 return has been filed and a 
statement received , ^ 

—Where a 1979 return has been filed but NO 
statement received, payment of Income tax and 
A.C. levy should still be made 
—Where a 1979 return has NOT been filed, payment 
of the estimated amount, of Income tax and A.C. levy 
should be made 


• Instalment of provisional tax {provisional • 

»Balanceof 1973 deferred Income tax (ex subsisting 
companies only). 


IMPORTANT: If you have a balance date other than 31 Maiph • 
your payment dates may be different. 

You may pay your tax at any Inland Revenue Office... 
Remember to take your statement of account. If you 
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numomuoi iw k«i'“ -- --- , » 

are not sure what to pay, enquire at your local Tax ,. 

Department, vi. ^^ ;; 

INLAND REVENU^Df^RtiyiENT 
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George Qalr ... Institute ap- 


Recent publicity has pin- 
linted the neca for new 


The DSIR method looks at 
other parameters of grape 
juice which are not changed 
through fermentation, and 
with which unwatered wine 
should equate. 

The method detects “gross 
watering" and is accurate only 
down to 5 or 10 percent. 

For 18 months, a sub-com- 
mitiee of the Food Standards 
Committee has been drafting 
new regulations for wine. A 
draft of the proposed regula¬ 
tions was sent out to interested 
parlies for comment Iasi year, 
and a report is now neing 
prepared by the sub-conimit- 
tcc members. Alex Corbnn. 
Max Robertson and Dr R Es- 
chcnbnich. 


pointed the need for new 
regulations,and prompted the 
deputation by members of the 
Wine Institute to Health 
Minister George Gair in the 
hope that the new regulations 
could be brought in before the 
next vintage. 

The “Brother Dominic" 
episode particularly high¬ 
lighted the need to tighten 
provision 232 in (he food and 
drug regulations which relates 
to “other alcoholic drinks’* —a 


catch-all for various drinks for 
which no standard, is pre¬ 
scribed in the regulations, and 
which previously covered only 
a few cocklaii-lype drinks not 
in great popular demand. 

As it is, the regulation per¬ 
mit? such drinks to contain 
“specified colouring sub¬ 
stances. permitted flavouring 
substances, . sugar, carbon 
dioxide, and any other 
foodstuffs. It shall be labelled 
immediately below the name 
of the drinlc, in the main por¬ 
tion of the label, with a sta¬ 
tement of the approximate 
percentage of alcohol in the 
drink." 

Drinks in the 232 category- 
in plain language, may be 
everything which wine should 
not be. But the appearance of 
Brother Dominic, a wine-like 
drink without some of the es¬ 
sential attributes of wine, has 
thrown the regulation in a new 
light. 

Tighter labelling requi¬ 
rements and a requirement for 
more information on the 
composition, in particular, are 
felt necessary ny those in¬ 
volved in formulating the 
regulations. 
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AND WE WILL GIVE YOU 
UP TO $400TO HELP 


Rush coupon for a copy of our 
Comprehensive Systems Folder detailing 
paper towelling applications for your business 
and the details on the special installation 
subsidy of up to $400. 


CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD, 
Phone 65-993 Henderson 
P.O. Box 2388 AUCKLAND, 1. 


CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD, 
Phone 851 -165 

P.O. Box 0713, WELLINGTON, 1. 


CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD, 
Phone 486-170, RO.Box 6026, p 
Upper Rlccarton, . ' I 

CHRISTCHURCH., : .h v ; . 
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CAXTON 


| Namaiof firm:,. 
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